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The answer, from one who tried the hard way! 


Could We Make Films? 


HILTON EDWARDS 


HERE has been much talk during 
£ i the last ten years of the possi- 

bility of creating a film industry 
in Ireland. Various people, frotn time 
to time, have approached me for my 
views, and tried to interest me in 
various projects. To these I was 
forced to answer, “I am a theatre 
man. I know no more of the films 
than can be learned from a seat in the 
circle.” There is only one way to find 
out if special difficulties are in the 
way of making films in Ireland and 
that is: —to make a picture. 

I got hold of a story that belonged 
to no one, adapted it myself, so that 
I could ruin nobody’s work but my 
own, procured the services of a fine 
camera man and a group of skilled 
people, whose very existence in 
Dublin gives me great hopes of a 


future for picture-making here. For 
actors, I had, among others, Orson 
Welles, who generously agreed to 
play commentator. 

Nevertheless the venture would not 
have been possible without the gener- 
osity of the mysterious T. R. Royle, 
who took a chance and backed me. 
The result was a small film, Return 
to Glenascaul. We have also made a 
documentary short of the Elsinore 
Hamlet. The shooting is finished, and 
it merely awaits the addition of 
commentary, music, and some labora- 
tory processing. 

I am fully aware of the imperfec- 
tions of these two pictures. They 
were made under fantastically difficult 
conditions but, good or bad, they 
were made, and during their making 
a whole series of facts was revealed. 


Condensed from The Bell 
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the question I had asked myself, 
“Could I direct pictures? ” I can 
answer that I can. I am horribly 
aware of what is left to learn, but as 
I am still learning in the theatre after 
thirty years, this shouldn’t be a deter- 
rent. To the question, “ Whether a 
film industry can be satisfactorily 
started in Ireland?” I can now 
answer Yes, with certain reservations. 

Sooner or later, the question of 
finance will rear its ugly head, so 
we'd better deal with it straight away. 
The average cost of a feature film in 
England is something in the nature 
of £300,000, and for a short, a 20- 
minute film, anything from £2,000 to 
£5,000. 

These figures are for pictures made 
under more or less ideal conditions. 
Many of the Italian and French films 
depend more upon originality and 
brains—artistry if you will—than 
upon orthodox mass-production 
methods, and have been made upon 
what has been prettily called a shoe- 
string, but a shoe-string costing 
about £75,000. 

I have been able to cost an Irish 
full length film at about £50,000, 
while the two shorts I have made 
cost respectively £4,000 and £2,000. 
The reason why I have been able to 
estimate an Irish film at such a 
comparatively low figure is by the 
elimination, among other things, of 
very large salaries for star perfor- 
mers, and because both Miche4l Mac 
Liamméir and I are painfully adept 
at economy after 25 years of running 
a theatre in Ireland without even 
strings in our shoes. 


STL, the greatest financial snag is 

laboratory costs. These represent 
something like half the expense of a 
small film, and one-third of « large 





film. No laboratories exist in this 
country. If they did, they would 
considerably lessen costs, if only by 
eliminating transport and custom 
dues upon film stock, as well as in the 
saving of time. 

Delays in the preparation and 
showing of rushes and the consequent 
necessity of keeping settings intact 
until it is certain that retakes will not 
be necessary, alone absorb hundreds 
of pounds in a few days. But even if 
laboratories were built here, it is 
unlikely that there would be enough 
work at the present moment to merit 
their continuance, so here at the start 
is a sort of Gordian knot. 

I understand that various schemes, 
some of a practical nature, have been 
put forward, and have even reached 
as high as a Minister’s desk. 

Of course, one solution would be 
State laboratories, but I am person- 
ally a little cagey of this kind of 
concern. With the best intentions in 
the world, and with a scheme which 
in theory is as smooth as butter, the 
lack of private enterprise seems to 
stultify and crush the spirit of adven- 
ture, which is desirable both artisti- 
cally and commercially. 


existence of such laboratories 

in Ireland would reduce the cost 

of production so considerably that it 

would seem clear that sooner or later 

an Irish laboratory must be estab- 

lished if anything like a film industry 
is to be started here. 


It is obvious that enterprises 


requiring such large sums of money 
to back them must be run by a 
personnel which could inspire confi- 
dence in those who would have to 
provide capital, and although a few 
people exist in this country who are 
artistically and technically capable of 
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writing, designing for, photographing 
and directing pictures, there is not 
enough technical skill to supply more 
than one, or at the very most two 
production units, and certainly there 
are no laboratory experts. 

It is essential that people of some 
experience be found, and if they are 
not Irish let them be used to teach 
the Irishman his craft. 


"THE making of films is not only a 

potential art. It is, as we all know, 
the greatest propaganda machine in 
the world; it is also one of the 
greatest money-spinners. If it be 


asked how can a country like Ireland 
compete with the vast machinery of 
Hollywood or of the English studios, 
I would answer that I am gambling 
upon the existence in Ireland of some 
quality perculiarly and authentically 
national that could give to Irish 


pictures an individuality, a unique- 
ness which other countries could not 
supply. 

Whether such a quality exists and 
can be captured is of course a ques- 
tion. I for one believe that it does and 
can. This quality alone will not be 
enough to ensure the sale of Irish 
films, but it could well be enough to 
differentiate them from the works of 
other countries as, shall we say, the 
hand-made tweed of Kerry or 
Connemara is different from that 
turned out upon a loom in 
Manchester. 

But here there creeps into my mind 
a terrible doubt. During the twenty- 
five years I have lived here, and 
under the very strong influence of my 
partner, Mac Liammédir, I have been 
taught to shrink from the abomina- 
tions of what is called Stage Irishry. 

I have also been shown, and I have 
believed in this other, this truer 


quality, to which I am not going to 
presume to put a name. Yet I find 
that a film like The Quiet Man has 
swept all before it. Now The Quiet 
Man is a highly professional and well 
made picture with many merits, but 
I cannot see that it has any relation 
to the Ireland I or anyone else can - 
have seen or known. 

I could understand the success of 
this picture in America: I can under- 
stand its success in England, Australia 
or anywhere you like. I cannot 
explain its success in Ireland, unless 
it be that much I have heard on this 
subject from what I have believed to 
be sincere Irishmen has been so 
much eyewash. 


No©w, it is certain that the market 

for any films in Ireland alone is 
financially negligible, and any film 
made here must be geared for a world 
market. Therefore I cannot advocate 
the making of films with an eye to 
chauvinism. 

But surely there is enough truth- 
ful colour and individuality in this 
country to afford an opportunity of 
making films as interesting to the 
world as a true picture of, shall we 
say, life in England, America or 
Mexico. If there isn’t, what has all 
the fuss been about for the last 700 
years? If it is necessary to perpetu- 
ate a kind of fairy-tale Ireland, which 
is neither accurate, beautiful, nor more 
than unintentionally funny, then let’s 
pack the whole thing up. 

However, I have lived here long 
enough to believe that the quality I 
referred to does exist, that it can be 
written about, acted and photo- 
graphed; and provided that the 
stories are human and true, or poetic 
and distinguished, there is a market 
for them. 
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There is little difficulty about 
actors. Ireland has been supplying 
America and England with film 
players for a considerable time. Given 
reasonable organisation, it could 
supply its own casting requirements. 


1ERE are two main schools of 

thought about film acting. Person- 
ally I believe that fine acting is 
possible on the films though not 
always necessary. I refuse to believe 
that the dog in Oliver Twist was 
a knowledgeable artist, but what 
appeared to be his acting darned 
nearly stole the film. Mr. Hitchcock 
would appear to throw greater accent 
on the actor than Mr. Welles, whose 
technique, in so far as it can be classi- 
fied, consists of a primarily plastic 
approach, in which every flicker of an 
actor’s eyelid is a controlled com- 
ponent of pictorial grouping. His 
justification for this is, I dm sure, 
“ Well, I am making pictures.” 

A certain famous Russian director 
remarked, “I shoot a cat running 
across the screen from left to right. I 
shoot a dog running across the screen 
from left to right., I show them in 
this order: I have a dog chasing a 
cat. I show you the dog first, the cat 
second: I have a cat chasing a dog.” 

Now where is the money to come 
from? . I suppose where money 
always comes from: I have not yet 
discovered where that is. 

I know things are very tight at the 
moment, but there seem to be quite 
as many rich business people here as, 
shall we say, in Norway or Denmark. 
Yet I fear the spirit of gombeen may 


be abroad in the land, and if that 
means what I think it does, there are 
few people here with any courage in 
such matters. 


WHEN courage of a physical nature 

was required in Ireland there was 
apparently plenty of it. Now, if this 
country is to take its place with other 
countries in one of the great artistic 
and commercial ventures of modern 
times, some kind of commercial 
courage is necessary. 

*I know that the regular making of 
films will eventually take place here, 
and that now the opportunity is ripe. 
I am not being idle in this matter, but 
that, of course, is a dead secret. There 
are many ways in which the thing 
could happen. 

I suggest that (a) private enterprise 
would be willing to take the initial 
risk of creating laboratories here, if 
they could feel that those in power 
would protect them from too unfait 
competition during their infancy; (b) 
that there is a nucleus of knowledge- 
able people here around which a first- 
class film unit could be built; (c) that 
there are in the country many people 
more than capable of becoming 
first-class film technicians, if the 
machinery were set in motion for 
them to learn their craft from those 
who at the moment are more fortun- 
ately placed; and (d) that if labora- 
tories were to exist here, Irish money 
would more readily be found to pro- 
mote film production. 

Not least important, what a field 
could be opened to the writer, the 
actor, and the man of business! 


wero 
It takes a baby approximately two years to learn to talk, 
and between sixty and seventy-five years to learn to keep 


his mouth shut. 





— Liberty. 
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As I Saw 


the English 


Very few of the Irish labourers who seek employment in 

Britain bother to pen notes on conditions there; on the 

reaction of the working Englishman to the “ Paddy”; 

on the behaviour of the Irish labourer at work and during 

leisure ; and on the Englishman’s estimate of the average 
Irish labourer 


J. B. G. 


SPENT Over two years in England, 

working most of the time as an 

engineer’s labourer and part of the 
time as a civil servant. I met and 
communed with people in every 
walk, from the big business magnate 
to the common labourer; and char- 
acters of every conceivable type; the 
honest and the dishonest, the friendly 
and the unfriendly, the biassed and 
the impartial. 

One thing I was soon to learn, 
after arriving in England, was to 
avoid discussions on politics, espe- 
cially anything pertaining to the two 
countries. 

If you figured that nationalisation 
was a laudable innovation and com- 
mented accordingly, a Conservative 
disciple in the group was sure to 
rebuff you, insinuating that you were 
only a foreigner, and that English 
domestic affairs were no concern of 
yours anyway. 

However, I don’t dislike English- 
men for adopting that attitude: I 
feel it would be similar in any 
country. 


RECALL one amusing incident that 
occurred to me in England. On 
joining an engineering firm in the 


capacity of an unskilled labourer, I 
was assigned to an engineer, a fitter 
by trade. 

He was a cantankerous old man of 
about sixty and bachelorhood didn’t 
add to his charm. He took a keen 
interest in politics, and in outlook was 
socialist. We travelled by car from 
town to town and this gave us an 
opportunity for discussion. 

I endeavoured to be reserved when- 
ever he spoke on politics, but so 
much did he dwell on the merits of 
nationalisation that I had at times to 
give vent to my feelings, much to his 
resentment. 

When I would inform him that 
the source of my knowledge was a 
newspaper, he’d fume and cry: 
“Tcha, a ruddy capitalist organ, full 
of lies and propaganda. You’ll have 
sense, mate, when you don’t believe 
anything they print.” 

Oné day, as we were travelling 
north, he reverted to his favourite 
topic—the Irish, who were a despic- 
able lot in his estimation. 

They came over to England just 
for the money and created tnem- 
ployment, and when war loomed on 
the horizon they vanished across the 
Irish Sea again; my references to 


Condensed from Irish Weekly Independent 
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Montgomery, Alexander, and the 
number of other Irish in the forces 
(doubled for his edification) were 
unavailing. 

“In fact,” he said, “they even had 
the audacity to refuel the German 
submarines off the coasts of Cork 
and Mayo.” 

“But how do you know that? You 
were never in Ireland,” I remarked. 

“I know, but it was in the ruddy 
newspapers,” he replied emphati- 
cally. 

“You’ve stumbled there,” I said. 
“You're the gentleman who has been 
preaching about the folly of trusting 
the newspapers!” 


‘THE majority of the Irish who go to 

England are of the working class; 
and the Englishman bases his ideas 
of the average Irishman on the be- 
haviour of this group, which is not a 
true cross-section of the Irish race. 

Whilst it is pleasant to record that 
the majority of these emigrants dis- 
play exemplary citizenship, there is 
that minority who, by their acts of 
rowdyism, drunkenness and lawless- 
ness, earn a bad name for the group 
as a whole, and lead the English to 
believe that the Irish are really an 
uncouth lot. 

There is great disparity in the cus- 
toms and ways of life of the two 
nations, Many of the English seem 
to regard Sunday church-going as an 
obsolete convention; in fact, it is 
only the little Catholic churches 
which are thronged, the congregation 
being* mainly Irish. 


licensed premises there are in 

no way comparable to ours. Here 
public-houses are cold and drab— 
save for some in the city—and devoid 





[XN Ireland, unnecessary servile 

work on Sundays by any 
member of the community 
would cause consternation and 
much tongue-wagging among 
the neighbours, but in England 
it is a usual feature to see, as 
you wend your way to Sunday 
Mass, the allotments full of 
assiduous gardeners sowing their 
seeds or tending their chrysan- 
themums. 











ut life, except when a few of the wags 
have imbibed to excess. But in Eng- 
land they are gaily illuminated and 
adorned and provide a piano (for the 
musically-minded), and billiards and 
darts; even a teetotaller could spend 
quite an enjoyable evening in one. 

It is quite common to find the 
husband drinking his tankard of beer 
and his wife sipping her gin and 
orange, while their little children sit 
outside with lemonade and straws 
and packets of crisps; occasionally 
one of the little urchins opens the 
door and peers in to see how the 
party is proceeding. 

No doubt you have heard the ex- 
pression, “Irish hospitality”, and 
are under the impression that it is 
something unique and that anything 
akin to it in any other land is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

This is a grave misconception. 

Indeed, there were times when I 
felt embarrassed, so much friendli- 
ness and affection was showered upon 
me by English folk whom I scarcely 
knew. 


QNE elderly couple in Suffolk in- 

sisted on putting two hot-water 
bottles in my bed at night, aired my 
clothes, prepared the finest of meals, 
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and sought to accommodate and 
please me in every way. 

I had often read of the great British 
Empire, but while living there I 
sensed that the term no_ longer 
applied; that England now bore only 
a skeletal semblance to her former 
self, though her industrial efforts were 
still vast. 

There lurked the feeling that she 
had succumbed and was dependent 
on a greater Power, and this was 
evident even in the everyday conver- 
sations of the workers in their derisive 
Yemarks on America and Americans. 


NOT being able to “see the wood 
for the trees” applies to facilities 
and amenities offered you in Britain: 


It 


living there you fail to see or appre- 
ciate them, and only become aware 
of their existence when you leave the 
country. 

You may travel by rail from London 
to some town, possibly 100 miles 
away, and all you require to do is 
purchase your ticket, present it at the 
platform barrier and again when you 
reach your destination. 

Seldom, if ever, does a ticket in- 
spector trouble you en route. 

But when I paid for my rail ticket 
at Rosslare, I had it punched at the 
barrier and again before the train set 
forth for the metropolis, and, believe 
it or not, there were further ticket- 
punching ceremonies before I arrived 
in Dublin. 


a 


e ORIGINAL SHAGGY DOG e 


EVerygopy has heard of shaggy dog stories, but do you know the original 


one? 


There was once a Mr. Jones living in New York who lost a valuable 
shaggy dog, of which he was very fond. So he put an advertisement in all 


the papers offering a large reward. 


About three days later a man came across a shaggy dog walking aimlessly 
about the streets, so immediately thought to himself: “This must be the 


shaggy dog that’s been lost.” 


So he caught hold of the dog and took it to the address named in the 
advertisement. There, however, he was met by a caretaker who told him 
that the owner had sailed for London the day before. 

Whereupon the man booked a passage on the next boat and took the dog 
with him to London. He called with the dog at Mr. Jones’s London address, 
but was again received by a caretaker who told him that Mr. Jones had 
proceeded the day before to his villa on the Riviera. _ 

So the man bought the necessary tickets and took himself and the dog— 
who was now feeling a bit tired—off to the Riviera. Here he called at Mr. 
Jones’s villa and was met by a butler who asked him his business. 

The man replied: “I’ve come about that shaggy dog that Mr. Jones lost 
in New York. I’ve found it and brought it with me from New York to 
London and from London to the Riviera.” 

The butler took one look at the dog, and sniffed scornfully: “It wasn’t as 


shaggy as that.” 








Drinking guide for tourists—and others 


Ever Tried Gaelic Coffee? 


DONAL ‘O’KELLY 


XPERIENCED travellers learn early 

in their career that, if one wants 

to get the best that a strange 
country has to offer, it is no bad plan 
to follow local custom in the matters 
of eating and drinking. 

As in most European countries, the 

Irish pattern of drinking is based on 
local conditions, notably climate, and 
on age-old experience of the liquor 
best suited to Irish food. 
- No wines worthy of the name are 
made in Ireland, for the very good 
reason that Ireland is not a vine- 
growing country. Grain, not the 
grape, is the basis of our home-made 
fermented liquors, and so it is that 
Irish whiskey, gin and beer are our 
major offerings to the discerning 
palate of the visitor. 


NONE the less our people have a 

traditional taste for fine wines, 
and we can provide the visitor with 
every form of liquid delight that 
civilised man has produced for eager 
palates—and that at prices much 
below those prevailing among our 
nearest neighbours to East and West. 

The circumstances of our history 
and our people’s traditional appreci- 
ation of fine wines have provided 
many close links between Ireland and 
the great vine-growing countries— 
especially France and Spain. It is 
estimated that of the sixty-odd great 


classified vintages of Bordeaux, seven- 
teen have direct association with Ire- 
land. 

It is the same among the great 
shippers of France and Spain. We 
cite as an example the great firm of 


Barton and Guestier, of Bordeaux, a° 


partnership between a French and an 
Irish family that has prospered in 
amity for 250 years without one line 
of written agreement. Could one find 
anywhere a more striking example of 
the benign influence of claret? 


E visitor to Ireland can count on 

finding the best of the world’s 
wines and liqueurs at his disposal; 
and when it comes to cocktails, he 
wil! find in our hotels and cocktail 
bars a corps d’élite of barmen whose 
eriginal recipes and smooth shaking 
have earned them an international 
reputation. Some of the most valuable 
trophies offered in international cock- 
tail competitions are to be found in 
the city of Dublin. Their talented 
winners would be the first to acknow- 
ledge the extent to which their 
success is due to the excellence of 
Irish gin. 

Probably no single product of Ire- 
land is so universally known abroad 
as Guinness’ Stout, the most famous 
vlack beer in the world. To get it 
at its best you must drink it in Ire- 
land. 


Condensed from The Irish Hotelier 
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For the benefit of the mink-and- 
orchid class of visitor who is used to 
drinking champagne or Chablis with 
oysters, may we reconumend the’ trial 
of a pint of draught Guinness with 
the next dozen, or with any other 
shellfish for that matter? Guinness 
is a fit and noble companion for any 
meal, and above all it is the only 
proper companion for an Irish steak, 

Many other fine beers are made in 
Ireland: strong and light, pale and 
dark, all excellent and the lightest of 
them of satisfying strength. 


Uke that of other countries, Irish 

whiskey is not a blend—it is a 
straight pot still, pure, mellow and 
aged in wood, There is no clearer 
spirit made than Irish whiskey from a 
reputable distiller and to quote the 
slogan of one of the most famous— 
“there is not a headache in a hogs- 
head.” It is also a specific against 
the chills and damp of the Irish 
climate. 

A good meal, preceded by a cock- 
tail or two from the hands of an 
expert and accompanied by wine or 
beer, should undoubtedly finish with 
a Gaelic coffee, Gaelic coffee is an 
institution as Irish as St. Patrick’s 
Day and one of Ireland’s major con- 
tributions to the art of good living. 


To make it, piping hot coffee is 
poured into a pre-heated glass and 
sugared to taste. To this is added a 


glass of whiskey and fresh cream, the 


latter carefully poured so as to rest 
in a quarter-inch layer on the surface. 
Drunk through the cream, and en- 
dowed by it with a rich smoothness, 
the whiskey-coffee has the flavour of 
the nectar that the Gods drank on 
Olympus when the world was young. 


ANoTHeR delightful finale to a meal 

in Ireland is a glass of Irish Mist, 
a liqueur of intrinsic excellence and 
great romantic interest. The manu- 
facturers Claim that Irish Mist, a 
whiskey-based liqueur with a notice- 
able flavour of honey, is made to the 
long-lost recipe of the famous heather 
mead of ancient Ireland. 

The recipe was brought to Austria 
centuries ago by an Irish refugee and 
carefully preserved by his descendants 
in the family archives. After the last 
war the last of the family, himself 
now a refugee, came, back to Ireland 
and restored the ancient formula to 
the land of its origin. 


So, as you sip your honey liqueur, 

you can feel that you are linked 
in spirit with Fionn, Cuchullain and 
Ossian. 
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Be Weatherwise ! 


F you don’t trust the barometer, how about taking a crack 
at forecasting yourself? Just drop a lump of sugar into a 
cup of tea. If the bubbles are tiny and dash madly to the 
sides of the cup, the day will probably be clear. If the 
bubbles are large and fioat lazily to the centre of the cup, 


you can expect rain. 


—Southern Cross. 








Why I Live in Ireland 


LT.-GEN. SIR ADRIAN CARTON DE WIART, V.C. 





ANY people have asked me why 

I decided to grow my roots in 

this green isle. My answer is 
that I do not really know, but pro- 
bably for the best of all reasons, that 
I was blown here by a whim of provi- 
dence. 

The world war ended, I found my- 
self home. My pre-war playground, 
Poland, had disintegrated, all my per- 
sonal belongings had ,been grabbed 
by the Russians, and I found myself 
in that rare state of untrammelied 
freedom, knowing that I could go 
wherever fancy or spirit movéd me, 
and several countries rose to my 
mind. 


IRST on the list was China, where 
I had spent the last three years of 

the war and had fallen a victim to 
the spell and charm of the Chinese. 
I felt agreeably drawn to becoming a 
quasi-Oriental, revered for my age if 
for no other reason, but unfortunately 
an accident precipitated me into my 
bed to think again. 

By the time I had recovered I found 
myself listening to the simple call of 
Europe, because I know that at heart 
I am a European. 

Where, then, should I go? France, 
Italy, or Austria? But the Treasury 
would have said “No”, and it is 
futile to argue with an institution. 
England? Well, I have never lived in 
England, lovely and pleasant as she 





ELGIAN-BORN, Oxford-educated 
Adrian Carton de Wiart, vete- 
ran of three wars, won almost 
legendary fame by his bravery 
in battle. He saw service over a 
period of forty-five years in South 


Africa, Italy and China, and won 
the V.C. in 1916. 

He has recently settled down 
in Ireland and here gives his 
reasons for choosing his present 
home in County Cork. 











was, and uncomfortable and restricted 
as she is. 

Instinctively I turned to Ireland, 
for she is rich in the natural gifts that 
appeal to me. She is friendly, in- 
formal and unhurried, and since my 
arrival I feel that life has slowed 
down to that most delightful of Irish 
tempos, a donkey trot, which although 
of a deceiving leisureliness has an im- 
placable habit of getting there in the 
end. 

My appointment book is no longer 
filled with interviews every half-hour 
of a graceless day, and yet I know 
that the days are passing still more 
swiftly and I have a bigger longing 
to hold them back. 


[ HAD often stayed in Ireland to hunt 

or shoot, and invariably loved it 
and felt drawn towards the Irish, 
who, coupled with the Poles, are the 


Reprinted from the Susiday Times ,London) 





Africa, France, Norway, North }. 





WHY I LIVE 


most courteous people I have met. 
Their good manners are more than 
an attribute: they are a quality. 

At heart nearly every Irishman is 
a sportsman, and I mean that in the 
truest and most generous meaning of 
the word. 

Nowhere else in the world is there 
a country where nearly every man 
either hunts, shoots, or fishes, from 
- the local priest to the corner-boy, and 
where if aman has a snipe in his bog, 
a “cock” in his scrub, or a fish in 
his pool it is yours to share. 

The Irish have an endearing habit 
of saying what they think you would 
like them to say, and for the nicest 
of reasons: that they want to please. 
The other day I was lost on a high 
and lonely mountain road and felt 
very relieved when I spied a lovely 
girl, of whom I asked where the road 
led. 

“Oh, anywhere you like,” she 
answered, all smiles, and a rush 
of glorious possibilities scrambled 
through my mind... . Paris... 
London .. Heaven... or Dublin. 
And how right she was, I thought, 
and what did it matter anyway? I 
sped on considerably enlightened. 


s a soldier I have always admired 

the fighting qualities of the Irish. 
Politically the Irishman seems a bit 
of a fighter, too, and it is an ironical 
fact that this is the third country I 
have lived in where political feelings 
run fever high. First Poland, then 
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China and now Ireland, while I my- 
self have been born without one ves- 
tige of political interest whatsoever. 
I have only one unwavering political 
dogma: I am always “ agin’ the Gov- 
ernment ”. 

My name is unpronounceable to 
the majority of the Irish, who sensibly 
do not attempt to compete with it 
and aliude to me as “ The Gineral ” 
or “ The Major ”. 

The hospitality of this country is 
proverbial and only my liquid capa- 
city is at fault, and my tactless aver- 
sion to the whiskey; but perhaps when 
the soft rain of Eire penetrates to the 
marrow of my bones I may take to it 
and be thankful. 

Having chosen the country I desired 
to live in, my concentration turned to 
the quest of a house. I found houses 
roofless, houses sold, houses rotting, 
houses regal, houses uncharitable and 
houses unlovable. 


VENTUALLY I came upon a nice 

little sturdy house, square and un- 
pretentious, planted solidly upon the 
earth on a high and grassy bank with 
a bland view of the River Lee that 
enchants me when I am in a mood 
to be enchanted, but that never fails 
to soothe me when I feel dis- 
enchanted. 

There is no grandeur here, only a 
restful continuity with a river flowing 
on and on. . . . Perhaps, after all, the 
house chose me. 

I like to think so. 





¥ 


I DON’T know who my grandfather was; I am much more 
concerned to know who his grandson will be. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


A BACHELOR never quite gets over the idea that he is a 
thing of beauty and a boy forever. 
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What price fame if it’s slap-happy? 


The Dangers of Boxing 


NESTA PAIN 


F you go to a boxing booth, watch 
| i boxers as they sit in their 

corners between the rounds. You 
may notice one who sits with his 
hands hanging down and his head 
bent forward. He seems indifferent, 
unaware. 

If you look closely, you may notice 
that his head is trembling, very 
slightly. Every so often it may give 
a curious jerky movement. _ 

His movements are skilful, but he 
boxes automatically, without initia- 
tive. He guards accurately enough— 
after the blow has landed. He takes 
unlimited punishment, but he is not 
knocked out. 

At the end of the round, he 
shambles back to his corner still in- 
different, as it seems, still lost in his 
private world. This is a man who 
must be led about when he is not 
in the ring. Others must spend his 
money for him and manage his affairs. 
This is a punch-drunk boxer. 


BOXING is not necessarily evil. Nearly 

all sports carry a certain risk. You 
can fracture a leg ski-ing, you can 
lose an eye playing cricket, you can 
break your neck falling off a horse. 
Boxing, too, exposes you to bruises 
and breakages which are obvious and 
may be more or less dangerous. 

The danger peculiar to boxing, or 
at least to too much boxing, is the 


danger that minor incidents of 
damage to the brain, trivial in them- 
selves, may slowly build up over 
years. There is seldom anything 
obvious, nothing which suddenly de- 
clares itself, little to give any warning. 

The first symptoms of punch- 
drunkenness may appear as much as 
five years after retirement. There is 
no cure, although if the condition 
shows itself while a boxer is still in 
the ring, retirement from boxing may 
bring much improvement. There is 
no effective treatment. Mental deteri- 
oration has come, if it does come, for 
life. 

Punch-drunkenness is a disease of 
the professional boxer, for the 
amateur is protected by the strict 
rules of his sport from receiving ex- 
cessive punishment. Among profes~ 
sionals, however, punch-drunkenness 
is by no means exceptional, ~ 


Wart exactly is this malady which 
undermines the intellect and 
dulls the brain? No definite answer 
can be given, as the brains of punch- 
drunk boxers have so far not been 
examined in sufficient numbers after 
death to establish beyond all doubt 
the nature of the damage they have 
suffered. 
It is thought, however, that the 
progressive signs and symptoms are 
due to scattered pin-point haemorr- 


Condensed from Family Doctor 
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THE DANGERS OF BOXING 


hages in the basal regions of the 
brain. 

It is the basal regions of the 
brain, however—those regions which 
lie in the centre of the head at the 
level, roughly, of the ear—which are 
the most vulnerable part. This is be- 
cause they are more rigidly anchored 
than the outer layers—the cortex— 
and can “ give ” less to a blow. 

They are also the regions of the 
brain in which are centred some of 
the most vital functions of all—sleep- 
ing and waking, hunger, sex and 
emotion, the primitive reactions of 
rage and fear. 


iESE minute haemorrhages are 

probably caused whenever a heavy 
blow is received on the head. They 
heal over and tiny scars are formed. 
But each scar means the loss of a 
certain number of brain cells, and 
when this process is carried on over 
years, the total loss mounts up until 
the final effect may be disastrous. 

Punch-drunkenness, then, is not 
caused by a single savage blow, but 
by the cumulative effect of a large 
number of blows, generally over a 
considerable period of time. 

Age has hitle io do with it—if 
you begin earlier, you should leave 
off earlier. This, of course, involves 
practical difficulties for most profes- 
sional boxers. The danger period often 
comes when they are at the peak of 
their careers and earning big money. 
It is difficult, then, to take the 
decision to retire. It is tempting to 
think, “ Another year, another two 
years—it can’t really make any 
difference.” But it does. 


E problem is even worse for the 
less successful boxer. As often as 
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not, he simply cannot afford to retire. 
He has no money saved to buy the 
traditional “nice little pub”, He has 
no training for any other career. He is 
in greater danger than the champion, 
for he cannot space out his contests 
in the same way. He has to fight more 
often for less money and with a 
shorter period of training. 

His skill declines, his engagements 
get fewer, and in the end he may 
become a sparring partner or a@ per- 
former in a boxing booth. Here he 
undergoes heavy punishment. He re- 
ceives blows to the head without 
number as part of his daily routine. 
He is very lucky indeed if he escapes 
the final tragedy of punch-drunk- 
enness. 


YOUNG people are said to be pecul- 
iarly liable to brain damage. The 
vulnerability of the young is due to 
the fact that the membranes and 
supporting tissues of the brain are 
more delicate in young people and 
the skull “springs ” more. In many 
countries competitive boxing under 
the age of sixteen is discouraged by 
the amateur boxing organisations, 

The type of fighter who “ mixes 
it,” who goes in determined to give 
punishment even if he takes it, is 
also more liable to become purich- 
drunk than the more guarded and 
scientific type of boxer who is careful 
and skilful in defence. 

Gene Tunney has described how 
once he was hit on the head by his 
sparring partner. He went on and 
boxed three more rounds, but later 
he had no consciousness that he had 
done so. He was “out on his feet.” 
He remembered nothing, in fact, 
until he woke up the next morning. 

Gradually he remembered his owr. 
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name and that he was a boxer. It 
was three days, however, before he 
could remember the names of his 
most intimate acquaintances. He had 
to give up training, and scarcely left 
his cabin at all, for it was essential 
that the three newspapermen who 
were staying at the camp should not 
learn of his condition. 

When he returned to normal, he 
decided that any sport which exposed 
people to such accidents was dan- 
gerous. “ The first seed of retirement 
was sown then,” he writes. 


SucH cases of temporary loss of 
memory have occurred even 
among university students, who box 
under carefully controlled conditions 
and have more safeguards against 
injury than the professional boxer. 

One student boarded a train after 
a bout and was a’ hundred miles away 
when he came to himself again. 
Others have noticed a temporary diffi- 
culty in concentration and some loss 
of interest in intellectual matters. 

These more obvious after-effects of 
blows on the head do not necessarily 
indicate any permanent damage. It is 
unusual for much harm to result from 
incidents of this kind, but they are 
warnings that the integrity of the 
brain is at risk. 

If punch-drunkenness follows fur- 
ther batterings, the first symptoms 
are generally so insidious that they 
are often noticed only by the boxer’s 
wife or trainer. His wife may com- 
plain of a subtle change in personality 
which she cannot quite put into 
words. 

“ He’s different,” she may say help- 
lessly. Or she may complain that he 
has become more irritable than he 
used to be. He may be absent-minded 





and his memory may have become 
very poor. He may have drifted into 
a state of happy forgetfulness. 


His emotions, too, may have beco’ne 
more easily roused so that he is 
at the mercy of every passing 
stimulus—he may weep facile tears in 
the sad scenes at the cinema, and then 
roar with laughter at some joke while 
the tears are still wet on his face. 

Then the physical signs begin to 
appear. First of all, there is a slowing 
in reaction time. This shows in the 
ring. Movements are made with the 
old skill, but too late. The boxer may 
develop a “ glass jaw ”—and then the 
lightest blow will knock him out. 
Later on, he may develop “ iron jaw,” 
when nothing short of a battering- 
ram will get him off his feet. 

Next tremors begin to appear, first 
of all in the head, but spreading later 
to the arms. He begins to walk a little 
unsteadily, and every now and then 
one foot or leg will come flopping 
down in an uncontrolled sort of way. 

If he gives up boxing at this stage, 
he will probably improve. Sometimes, 
however, the process has gone too far 
and even if he retires it may continue 
to progress. If he goes on boxing, 
there is no doubt at all that it will. 


IS voice soon begins to change as 

well. It becomes thick and halting 
and he speaks in a mumble which 
is difficult to follow. 

He reacts automatically to the old 
stimuli—any sound which suggests 
the ring bell will make him spring 
into some characteristic position of 
defence or attack. 

The mental symptoms also become 
more pronounced. His memory gets 
so weak that he has difficulty in 
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THE DANGERS OF BOXING 


remembering anything even for a few 
minutes. 

His mood swings violently almost 
from moment to moment—he will 
laugh or cry or fly into a rage at 
anything or nothing. Reading no 
longer appeals to him—indeed hoth- 
ing can really hold his interest apart 
from boxing. - 

In the end, when the condition is 
fully developed, the punch-drunk 
boxer becomes predominantly slow 
and dull. 

At this stage there is no treatment. 
When once nervous tissue has been 
destroyed, it is gone for good—it is 
not capable of regeneration like some 
of the other tissues of the body. 


ON has been frequently dis- 
cussed. Headguards are not 
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thought to be effective by most ex- 
perts—indeed some say they are 
actually dangerous in that they lead 
to a false sense of security. 

It has been suggested that there 
might be some improvement if more 
points were given for defence. The 
tendency in modern boxing is for all 
the interest to be centred on attack. 
The only effective prevention, how- 
ever, and even this may fail, is a 
strict limitation of the number of 
blows to which a boxer is exposed. 

This can be achieved by spacing 
out his contests so that he does not 
fight too often in any one year, and 
by limiting the length of his boxing 
life. The whole problem is at present 
being studied by an international 
committee with medical corres 
pondents in sixty countries. 


owner Oh orwne 


In Love With Life 


Prosasty I shall be speaking for most people of my age 
when I insist upon the fact that we feel no essential 


change in ourselves as we grow older. My thirtieth, fortieth, 
fiftieth and sixtieth years have all been entered without any 
notable change from the spirit in which I entered my 
twentieth. And now on the threshold at seventy I am just 
as rash, just as curious, just as industrious, just as fond of 
good company, good wine, good cigars and late hours, and 
even just as much of a minority man, though I find con- 
temporary youth so much to my taste that if I be granted 
some of those extra years, I may end as a majority man yet. 
In 2 word, I am as much in love with life as I always have 


beezi. 
—SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
e 


ERE is one thing more exasperating than a wife who can 
cook and won’t, and that is the wife who can’t cook and 
will. 
—RosBERT FROST. 








Cardinal 
D’Alton’s 
Titular 
Church 


AUGUSTA L. FRANCIS 





Y naming St. Agatha of the 
Goths as the Titular Church of 
Cardinal D’Alton, the ecclesias- 


tical authorities showed a particularly 
delicate consideration for the one 
hundred and eleventh successor of 
St. Patrick in the See of Armagh. 


The church itself lies hidden 
between Via Panispherna and the 
busy thoroughfare of Via Nazionale, 
flanked by the palms and shrubbery 
of the Aldobrandini Gardens, and 
close to the great edifice of the 
“ Angelicum,” the famous Domini- 
can University. 

One descends a flight of steps 
which lead to a beautiful courtyard 
or atrium; for, while the level of 
the surrounding streets has risen, 
the original position of St. Agatha’s 
has remained unaltered. 

Originally built in the time of the 
Emperor Constantine, it belongs to 
the same period as “Old” St. 
Peter’s and the Lateran Basilica. 
About 200 years later, when the 


Goths, who were Arian heretics, 
invaded Rome they made it their 
national church and ornamented it 
with magnificent mosaics and pre- 
cious marbles. Of these decorations 
only twelve granite columns now 
remain, but a water-colour sketch of 
the mosaics is preserved to this day 
in the Vatican Library. 

However, the Goths did not re- 
main long in possession of their 
beautiful church. Pope St. Gregory 
the Great restored it to Catholic 
worship, bestowing upon it relics of 
the Sicilian Virgin Martyr, St. 
Agatha: hence its name, “ St. Agatha 
of the Goths.” 

Pope St. Leo IX further enriched 
the church with the relics of the 
Greek Mar-yrs, in whose honour the ~ 
Collegio Cultorum Martyrum (an 
association founded to do honour to 
the martyrs in Rome) holds an 
annual ceremony there. 

Succeeding Popes caused it to be 
frescoed by some of the greatest 
Roman artists, hence it is that works 
by Perugino, Raphael’s master, and 
Pietro da Cortona are still to be seen 
on the walls. The convent build- 
ings attached to St. Agatha’s were 
used by Pope Pius Sixtus IV and by 
Pope Clement VII as a summer 
residence. 

The long and distinguished line 
of Cardinals Titular who followed 
one another throughout the centuries 
confers special significance on St. 
Agatha’s. 

Cardinal D’Alton’s immediate pre- 
decessor was the heroic Cardinal von 
Preysing, Archbishop of Berlin. 

The strongest link of all binding 
His Eminence of Armagh to St. 
Agatha’s is the fact that he resided 
there when a student at the Irish 
College. 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside 
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Star Voice of the B.B.C. 


WHAT PRICE success? AsouT £400 
a week to Irish, burly, thirty- 

year-old ex-boxer Eamonn Andrews. 
“As a first-class husband I’ve sud- 
denly become 50 per cent. a grass 
widower. Sometimes I wonder if it’s 
worth it,” he told me. He added 
frankly: “Sometimes, but not often!” 

For Eamonn, with his new Wel- 
come to Britain hour (B.B.C. Light 
Programme) rocketed to the top, is 
now heard on radio and TV by more 
millions than any other artist. His 
normal weekly stint: ten million 
viewers in What’s My Line?, twelve 
million listeners in Welcome to 
Britain, eighteen million in Saturday 
Night Sports Report, ten million in 
Saturday lunch-time Sports Parade. 
Plus odd millions in sundry guest- 
spot interviews and fight commen- 
taries. 

Says Grace Andrews, twenty-three, 
dark and also Dublin: “Eamonn 
doesn’t get a spare moment, dashing 
round the country. Miss him? Of 
course I do, but I’m very proud.” 

—Daily Herald. 


The Name’s O’Gorman 


N A BOULDER-STREWN LAVA PLAIN 

outside Mexico City, 10,000 work- 
men, artists and engineers have just 
finished Mexico’s biggest single con- 
struction job since the building of 
the Halls of Montezuma (circa 1500). 
For the 4o1-year-old University of 
Mexico, North America’s oldest uni- 
versity, they were creating a hand- 
some, ultra-modern University City, 
spectacularly expressive of the new, 
post-revolutionary Mexico. 


Scheduled for occupancy early next 
year, the dazzling, $50 million Uni- 
versity City is the most up-to-date 
college campus anywhere. Within the 
grounds a shell-roof cosmic-ray 
laboratory shows the functional influ- 
ence; translucent marble towers fol- 
low the “international” style of 
French architect, Le Corbusier; glass- 
studded classroom cupolas renew the 
familiar form of the Spanish colonial. 
But all bear—in colour, in texture, in 
decoration or design—the authentic’ 
Aztec mark of Mexico. 

A striking blending of Indian and 
international is Architect-Muralist 
Juan O’Gormian’s magnificent win- 
dowless library. O’Gorman, son of 
an Irish father and Mexican mother, 
has decorated the four sides of his 
tower with vast and vivid mosaics 
pairing heraldic symbols of Mexico’s 
Mediterranean and Middle American 
pasts, the feathered serpent of Quet- 
zalcoatl and the cross of Cortés. 

—Time. 


From Manor to Cottage 


Hush HARMON CHARLES GEORGE, 

eighth Baron Massy, will not take 
his seat in Westminster Abbey at the 
Coronation because he cannot afford 
it. In the four-roomed cottage at Kil- 
akee, in the Dublin Mountains, where 
he has lived for twenty years—it was 
once a gate-lodge on his former 
2,000-acre estate—the man who has 
three pages for himself and relatives 
in Debrett, said sadly: “I should 
very much like to attend the Coro- 
nation. I have a rightful place there 
as a peer. But I have not the means 
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to make the trip. And there is the 
cost of the robes.” 

The quiet-voiced baron—he is 
fifty-eight—is a lonely man. But there 
are memories all around him in the 
greying cottage where he lives alone. 
He can remember his schooldays 
at Harrow. Field-Marshal Aiexander 
was a Classmate, A quarter of a mile 
from the gate-lodge, the family seat, 
2 hugh Georgian mansion, once 
stood. Lord Massy went to live 
there as lord of the manor more than 
thirty years ago, when he inherited 
the estate with 2,000 acres of moun- 
tain and seventy acres of pasture. 

But he was faced with a £10,000 
mortgage on the place. And in 1924 
he was evicted from the home of his 
ancestors. The estate was bought by 
Eire’s Forestry Commission and the 
house sold to a scrap merchant. To- 
day rabbits burrow through the ruins. 

But down in the village at Rock- 
brook, a mile across the estate, where 
the baron goes once a day to collect 
his milk supply, former tenants nod 
with respect as he walks by. His wife, 
Lady Massy, and their son, the Hon. 
Hugh Massy, are now living in Eng- 
land. 


—Daily Express. 


Meet Mr. Television 


T IS ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE TO CON- 

sider British television apart from 
Cecil McGivern, Controller of Pro- 
grammes. Although he stands only 
third in the hierarchy of the B.B.C. 
Television Service, yet he, if anyone, 
is “ Mr. Television”. No other exer- 
cises so immediate an influence on 
what is seen, day by day, on more 
than 2,000,000 screens. 

In a very complex character, which 
he likes to represent as simple, the 
strand of courage is easily discern- 
ible. He has the courage of his con- 
victions. These convictions are apt 
to be expressed in slogans. Thus: 
“Ninety-five per cent. of the pro- 
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grammes for 95 per cent. of the 
people 95 per cent. of the time,” he 
says, with a characteristic touch of 
bellicosity. One of his favourite 
words is “ professionalism”. He de- 
claims with evangelical fervour: 
“Television is the best instrument 
yet devised for the entertainment, en- 
lightenment and education of man- 
kind. It must accept the challenge.” 

How, then, shall the challenge be 
taken up? By sugaring the pill? “In 
order to do the more important part 
of your job, you must give the people 
light entertainment.” 

McGivern was born in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, of Irish parents, forty- 
five years ago. At Durham University 
he read philosophy and ancient his- 
tory for a pass degree. He wanted to 
be an actor, but at seventeen or 
eighteen, a shrewd self-criticism con- 
vinced him that he lacked the gifts. 
The theatre, nevertheless, has always 
been his love. He was a teacher for 
some years before he joined the 
B.B.C. in Newcastle. 

—Sunday Times. 


Our Women Diplomats 


EY MAKE A CHARMING GALAXY, 
these women diplomats of Ire- 
land. To Madrid went the dark 


beauty of Maire MacEntee, the 
daughter of the present Minister for 
Finance. For the presentation of cre- 
dentials to Franco, she followed her 
chief, Derryman Leo McCauley, to 
the Royal Palace in a state coach, 
surrounded by a Moorish escort on 
Arab horses with gilt hooves. 

In Paris, a tall, fair, good-looking 
Cork woman, Sheila Murphy, is First 
Secretary of our Embassy. In Lon- 
don’s Grosvenor Place, young and 
pretty Kay Ryan is an asset to Pub- 
lic Relations. 

Stockholm now has its second 
woman as Secretary of Legation. 
First was Roisin O’Doherty, born of 
a Derry family in Philadelphia and 
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now Mrs. Robert McDonagh, wife 
of the Secretary to the Washington 
Embassy. She was succeeded in 
Stockholm by Mary Tinney, dark- 
haired girl from Donegal. 

The Irish colonies in the Lowlands 
and Scandinavia are small, yet the 
personal, cultural and trade ties are 
strong. Holland (to which Mrs. Jose- 
phine MacNeill is our accredited 
Minister) has a large and active 
Friends of Ireland Society; Stock- 
holm a most representative Swedish- 
Irish Society. 

—KEES VAN HOEK in the 
Sunday Chronicle. 


Glittering Windows 


L, SCHOOLMARMISH DUBLIN 
spinster Evie Hone, at 58, is 
considered one of the top stained- 
glass artists of her time. Evie started 
out as a painter of fair-to-middling 
abstractions, but quit when she de- 
cided “ it was leading nowhere ”. 

One day she visited a Dublin 
stained-glass works and asked if she 
could do a window. They told her 
not to be silly. Evie Hone stamped 
angrily home, did one on her own 
for a rural church, and has been at 
it ever since. 

Today her windows glitter in 
churches all over Great Britain and 
Ireland. She lives alone, ventures out 
seldom. 

Evie Hone works intently in her 
bare-floored, glass-littered studio, 
sketching out her windows, painting 
the glass with her own colour 
formulas, finally supervising the 
glazier who leads in the thousands 
of pieces. —Time. 


Roses All The Way 


ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME SMELLS 
as sweet, but in the McGredy 
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family, who have grown millions of 
roses in the last eighty years, the 
name Sam is a byword. Sam 
McGredy started the firm in the 
1870’s with only two acres of ground 
at Portadown, County Armagh, and 
now a younger Sam McGredy, a mere 
boy of 20, fourth generation of the 
firm, carries on the McGredy tra- 
dition with 200 acres at Portadown 
and Belfast. 

“ There’s 


Young Sam told me: 


always something to learn about roses. 
I am in the job because I love it. 
So did all the other Sams before me. 
We are always on the lookout for new 
roses, more beautiful roses.” 


—Sunday Dispatch. 


Salute to Kerrigan 


YRIL CUSACK SHOWED ME A LETTER 

from a friend in San Francisco, 
which pleased him even more than 
it amused him. It told how the 
veteran J. M. Kerrigan, Abbey 
Theatre star of over thirty years ago, 
had gone down from Hollywood to 
the“ famous La Jolla playhouse as 
guest artist, to appear in a per- 
formance of Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not For Burning, and 
although filling only a small character 
part in the last act, found the critics 
heaping the season’s honours upon 
his Irish head. 

Kerrigan is, of course, one of the 
really great actors whom this country 
has produced. Even in the days 
before O’Casey created the parts 
which raised many actors and 
actresses to stardom in the Abbey 
in the ‘twenties, Kerrigan was re- 
garded by people like Barry Fitz- 
gerald, Arthur Shields, and Breffni 
O’Rourke as the most brilliant and 
versatile actor the Abbey ever had. 


—MacA.ta in the Irish Press. 


Cwnrd 


E best thing about the future,” said the little old lady, 
“Ts that it comes just one dav at a time.” 








Wexford-born “Saucy Fack Barry” fought and defeated the first 
English man-o’-war ever to be captured by the Americans 


Father of the American Navy 


PARRY MILLER 


T was a bright, sparkling day in 

April, and Captain John Barry, 

casting a seawise eye at the well- 
filled sails of his sixteen-gun brig, 
thanked his stars once again for a 
trim craft, a spirited crew, and a 
mission for both. 

The brig was the Lexington, and 
here she was, cruising off the Virginia 
Capes on the look-out for English 
ships. For this was the year 1776, with 
the American Colonies in revolt and 
at open war with England. And Barry 
held a Congress commission. It made 
him one of the earliest naval officers 
to be appointed on the American side. 

He was now thirty-one. He mused 
on all that had happened to him since 
that day when, a boy scarce in his 
teens, he had slipped away from his 
home in Tacumshane, County Wex- 
ford, and first gone away to sea. 


Why he had done that he had never 

quite been able to explain. The 
wide, wild sea had called to his young 
ears, and he had been unable to resist. 
Not that he had ever regretted it. 
What he would have regretted would 
have been to be tied for life to the 
desk of a clerk in a malthouse, as his 
father had been. 

So, as a boy, he had somehow got 
aboard a boat and sailed for the 
Golden West. He had never gone 
back to Wexford. At fifteen he was 


calling Philadelphia his home town 
and sailing in American ships. 

By the time he was twenty-one he 
was master of one of them. And in 
the years that had followed he had 
built up a sound little shipping busi- 
ness and made a fair amount of 
money. 

Then, in the autumn of 1775, had 
come this revolt against the voice of 
London, Barry had promptly thrown 
in his lot with the Americans. As a 
first-class shipmaster his services were 
snapped up. He was given the job of 
fitting out a fleet. 

It was, of course, the first fleet of 
ships of war the Americans had ever 
had. It consisted of eight vessels, and 
over-all command of them was given 
to Captain Esek Hopkins, a merchant 
captain who had once been master of 
a privateer. 

Esek had chosen for his flagship 
the twenty-four-gun Alfred, in whose 
fortunes John Barry had a special 
interest. It had been his own mer- 
chantman, the Black Prince, and his 
special pride and joy, but he had 
gladly turned this vessel over for con- 
version into a well-armed man-o’- 
war. 

In his mind’s eye Barry could see 
her now—with the yellow silk flag his 
friend John Paul Jones had hoisted at 
her masthead, the flag that bore the 
device of a pine tree and a rattle- 
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snake, and the motto, “ Don’t Tread 
on Me.” 


BaAkry’s musings were broken by a 

shout from the look-out. A sail 
away to starboard had been spotted. 
Barry cracked out his orders, and very 
soon his glass had picked up a small 
craft carrying English colours. He 
cleared his guns for action and 
crowded on sail to overhaul her. 

She proved to be the Edward, 
mounting eight guns and carrying a 
crew of thirty-five, against the 
Lexington’s seventy. Although out- 
weighted, the Englishmen fought back 
valiantly, and there was a spirited 
action that lasted about an hour. 
Then, badly damaged, the Edward 
was forced to strike her colours. And 
Barry sailed proudly back to port 
with the first English ship-of-war to 
be captured by the American Navy. 

This exploit won for Barry com- 
mand of a new twenty-cight-gun 
frigate, the Effingham, being built at 
Philadelphia. Before she was ready 
for sea, however, English troops from 
Brandywine attacked and Barry was 
forced to run his new craft up the 
Delaware. There, on direct orders 
from George Washington, he scuttled 
and sank her. 


ARRY was now ordered to go to 

Boston and take command of the 
thirty-two-gun frigate Raleigh. With- 
in a couple of days of putting to sea 
he was sighted by the fifty-gun 
English frigate Experiment and the 
twenty-eight-gun Unicorn. There fol- 
lowed a battle of wits and seaman- 
ship that was to last for the next 
forty-eight hours, Barry’s job being 
to escape getting manceuvred into a 
position where he would be a sitting 
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F you chance to visit Franklin 
Park, Washington, you will find 
there a great bronze statue .of 
John Barry poised on a block of 
white granite. It was erected in 
1914, and is the tribute of a great 
nation to. the Wexford-born man 
who wrote some of the earliest 
pages of its glowing history. 
—Parry MILLER. 











duck for the guns of the enemy. 

In the end, heavily outgunned and 
with every chance of escape cut off, 
he ran his craft fast aground on an 
island known as the Wooden Ball, 
some twenty miles from the mouth 
of the Penobscot River. The English- 
men, moving cautiously because of 
the shoaling water, went in as close 
as possible and opened heavy fire, to 
which the Raleigh replied with her 
stern guns. 


HILE these last shots were being 
exchanged, Barry was speeding up 
preparations for landing his men and 
destroying his ship by setting her 
afire. He managed to get some of 
his crew ashore, but as the boats 
were returning for the remainder the 
Raleigh’s colours fluttered down. 
Barry himself had managed to get 
away and, with those of his men who 
escaped, headed for the mainland. 
Things were going badly with other 
ships of the young American Navy. 
Indeed, about this time it was crushed 
almost out of existence, With no ships 
to command or sail in, Barry decided 
to throw in his lot with the army. 
He served in this capacity, with dis- 
tinction, for the next couple of years. 
Early in 1781 he went back to the 
sea, being given the thirty-two-gun 
frigate Alliance, which had just got 
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back after a remarkable cruise round 
the British coast as one of John Paul 
Jones’s squadron. His job was to carry 
safely to France Colonel Laurens, the 
new representative of the States at the 
Court of Versailles. 


(ON the way back he met fresh adven- 

tures. To start with, he and the 
captain of a French ship captured a 
couple of English privateers. Then, 
while his craft lay becalmed off the 
coast of Newfoundland one May 
morning, she was spotted and smartly 
attacked by two English brigs—the 
sixteen-gun Atalanta and the four- 
teen-gun Trepassy. 

For an hour the Englishmen kept 
up their fire with impunity. Barry 
himself had a shoulder badly shat- 
tered by grape-shot and had to go to 
his cabin for attention at the hands of 
the ship’s surgeon. Scarce had he got 
there than a lucky hit from one of the 
brigs carried away the American flag 
from the masthead of the Alliance. 


ARRY heard an English hail from 
across the water, to know if the 
disappearance of the flag meant the 
frigate had struck. But at that moment, 
with everything apparently lost, Barry 
felt his ship suddenly lurch—lightly 
enough, but unmistakably. Seaman as 
he was, he knew well enough what it 
meant. That lurch meant a breeze. 
And sure enough, within a little while 
the Alliance had gained steerage way. 
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BaAkryY knew just what to do now to 
turn the tables on the Englishmen. 
Bringing his ship smartly about, he 
ran her straight between the two brigs 
with all guns thundering. Then, his 
men sweating and straining and re- 
loading, he about ship and did it 
again and again. The play of those 
powerful broadsides turned the trick. 
Both the brigs were compelled to 
strike their flags. Barry went on rang- 
img the seas and striking shrewd 
blows for his adopted country. 

It was Barry who fought the last 
sea action of the Revolutionary War. 
That was against the twenty-cight- 
gun Sybille which, on March roth, 
1783, tried with two other ships to 
intercept the Alliance, carrying a 
bullion shipment, in the Gulf of 
Florida. 

It was because of his skill as a fight- 
ing seaman, and the reputation he had 
made, that in 1794 he was sent against 
the Algerine pirates. And in 1798, 
when there were hostilities with 
France, he was given command of 
the United States naval forces in 
West Indian waters. 

In the end he became Commodore 
Barry and the head of the navy he 
had done so much to bring into being 
and inspire. And because of his suc- 
cess in the training of young officers 
who were later to make their mark 
they called him the Father of that 
Navy. .He died at Philadelphia in 
September, 1803, aged fifty-eight. 


en IN 


[ Like people with nice manners, but I am bound to admit 

that men with bad manners have done more to make this 
world better than all the charming, well-bred people that 
have ever existed. 


—ST. JoHNn Erving, Sophia. 





Case of the Missing Handbag 


JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
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WOMAN peering into her hand- 
bag has a look in her eye. She 
is like a soldier checking his 

ammunition, an auditor examining 
a balance sheet, a prospector panning 
for gold, a soothsayer looking into a 
crystal ball. 

But she is also—and no offence 
meant—like a hen scratching for 
grains, for she is constantly clawing 
little clearances for herself and start- 
ing all over again. 

Some of the articles in a handbag 
have more or less fixed positions— 
notably combs, diaries, mirrors and 
titivating materials. Ali the rest is 
heaped in the well. 

There is piling rather than filing, 
but the system works reasonably 
well. The owner of the bag seldom 
knows where anything is, but she 
usually knows where it was last seen; 
so that even when she seems to be 
rummaging blindly she is guided by 
womanly instinct and accuired skill. 
Like an experienced fisherman, she 
flogs the most promising stretches. 


ERE are, of course, handbags and 

handbags; but some of them are 
only handbags. There is one how- 
ever—the wife-and-mother bag— 
that is an institution, a family reposi- 
tory, am ancient monument. Its 
stratified layers are rich in history, 
and it has social and economic 
significance. 

It pays the breadman and the 
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milkman, and it has been so long in 
business that on Saturday evenings 
it flies open at every knock. It is 
the hub of the family finances, This 
handbag is in a class by itself and 
can be easily recognised, so much so 
that bag-snatchers usually leave it 
alone—a man would as soon run off 
with the National Museum. 

It often contains money, but a 
thief would be weeks working his 
way down to it. Besides, the bag 
would probably remind him of his 
own mother, and he might end up 
by turning over a new leaf or doing 
something equally desperate. Natur- 
ally no respectable thief wants to run 
a risk of this kind. 


‘Tue family handbag is so complex 

in its structure and so varied in 
its contents that it sometimes baffles 
the owner herself. She excavates 
hopefully in one corner and fren- 
ziedly in another, and then—working 
herself into a dangerous calm that 
wise men have learned to mistrust— 
sits down and resolves to’ go through 
the thing systematically. This is a 
good time to slip down to “the 
local ”. 


stuff comes out in fistfuls, and 

the searcher is less anxious to 

find that which is lost than to vin- 

dicate herself: she wants to be able 

to announce triumphantly that she 
knew it was there all the time. 


Irish Independent 
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But it is a slow business, like an 
archeological digging. Everything has 
to be taken up carefully and intact. 
Every item is greeted with little cries 
of delight, pain, surprise, or remorse. 

All this sums up to a sort of heart- 
burn. Every crumpled ticket looks as 
if it must certainly have won a bottle 
of whiskey or a turkey all unknownst 
to us. Every letter leads to the hor- 
rible fear that it was never answered, 
Every receipt brings the sad thought 
that maybe it was not such a bargain 
after all. 

Things can be lost in the bag, but 
more often it is the bag itself that 
gets lost. A woman with a handbag 
is like a dog with a bone: the only 
difference is that the dog can always 
find his bone. A woman never just 
leaves her bag somewhere, though 
she spends quite a lot of time won- 
dering where she could have left it. 
Instead of leaving it somewhere, or 
locking it up, she hides it. 

The family bag must be both 
available and invisible. This puts a 
great strain on the owner’s memory. 
She is always wondering whether she 
put it under the cushion or behind 
the collected works of Shakespeare or 
in the washing machine. 


ACH time a bag is mislaid, the 

owner begins by soliloquising. 
Then she cross-examines herself. 
Finally she hints at foul play and 
occult influences and cross-examines 
everybody else. 

Relays of messengers are sent to 
look in all the places where the bag 
should be, but is not, and then in 
the places where it might be, but is 
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not. Certainties give way to proba- 
bilities, and probabilities to possi- 
bilities. 

Meanwhile the whole business of 
the house comes to a standstill. The 
play just cannot go on. The press 
cannot be opened, the shoemaker 
cannot be paid, the docket cannot 
be found. And it is a communal 
crisis. No one can afford to be neutral. 
This is everybody’s business, and the 
least you can do is to keep looking 
and wear a sad face. 

Little pleasantries like searching in 
the dustbin are not advisable. This is 
more than a tragedy: it is a mystery 
as well, The bag was there when the 
breadman called, and it cannot have 
vanished into thin air. 


bag, of course, is not lost. It 

has simply been mislaid. It turns 

up in due course in one of its latest 

hiding places—under the mattress, 

in the hot press, or beneath the coat 

that one of the morsels draped so 

elegantly on the floor when he came 
in for his tea. 

The bag is never lost, but it some- 
times takes a lot of finding. Some- 
times, indeed, the owner abandons 
all hope of local help and calls in an 
outsider. This is a reflection on the 
rest of the household, who have been 
tried and found wanting; but so long 
as the bag is found they do not 
worry very much. 

They can always console them- 
selves by remembering that Saint 
Anthony is a professional searcher 
who has been a long time at the 
game, and that he is always promised 
a reward in advance. 


sw D 
A PESSIMIST: One who turns out the light to see how dark 


it is. 





The man who makes Ireland laugh 


The Boyhood of 


Jimmy 


O’ Dea 


JIMMY O’DEA 


HEY say that childhood’s recol- 

lections are the most vivid. In a 

life of Variety which has 
brought me a variety of jobs and 
has taken me to a variety of places, 
three pictures emerge clearly from 
the kaleidoscope of my years, The 
first is a happy one. The second is— 
or was at the time—a humiliating 
one. The third picture is exciting. 

For the first picture, I must go 
back to a Christmas Eve of nearly 
fifty years ago. At that time my 
mother, who was a Trojan of a little 
woman, if ever there was one, eked 
out my father’s earnings by running 
a toyshop in the Liberties. (The Lib- 
erties is the district that sprawls 
around Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. It 
was then—as now—one of the oldest 
and poorest quarters of Dublin.) 
Our shop was in dilapidated Lower 

Bridge Street. My father was an 
ironmonger. Had he been a Cabinet 
Minister, his earnings would have 
needed supplementing. There were 
eleven young O’Deas to be fed and 
clothed, and—this was a ruthless 
determination with my mother—to 
be given a good education. 


(CRDINARILY we children were not 
allowed behind the counter. My 
mother’s profit would have been small 


had we been permitted to handle the 
Noah’s Arks and teetotums and other 
delights which were her stock-in- 
trade. 

On that wonderful night which 
lives in my memory as the happiest 
of all Christmas Eves, I was getting 
ready for bed when my mother came 
into the room which I shared with 
my three brothers. My juniors were 
already asleep. In all the superiority 
of my eight years, I was just begin- 
ning to struggle out of my gansey. 

I can see my mother plainly: neat- 
bodied, dark-eyed and wearing that 
look of slight distraction which she 
generally wore—and who would 
blame her? “ Jim,” my mother said, 
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wringing her hands in a French way 
which was natural to her, since her 
family was of French origin. “ Jim, 
the big ones are ali out with the carol 
singers. Would you be a good boy 
and come down and give me a hand 
in the shop?” 

I can say with sincerity that no 
television appearance, no glowing re- 
view, no enthusiastic curtain call has 
ever given me the pride and joy I 
felt that night as I stood with my 
mother behind a counter which 
almost hid me, and sold Christmas 
mottoes to shawled women for the 
brightening of their tenement rooms 
and fearsome Jack-the-Ripper rep- 
licas to porter-mellowed men for the 
delight of their children. 


‘THE humiliating experience. It came 
when after a few years in the 


Holy Faith Convent in Dominick 


Street, I graduated to Belvedere, 
Dublin’s exclusive school which 
James Joyce has made famous. 

The prospectus, if I remember 
rightly, announced that the college 
had been founded for the education 
of “the sons of gentlemen.” Ob- 
viously, it never occurred to the 
writer of that prospectus that gentle- 
men could be penurious. Nor, until 
the day of my humiliation had it ever 
occurred to me that there could be 
anything shameful in not having 
money. 

That day is as clear to me as if it 
were yesterday. It was in the begin- 
ning of the school year, a day in Sep- 
tember, a winy, heady day, a day 
to make any eleven-year-old with 
an ounce of sense realise that his 
time might better be spent in climb- 
ing Glencree than in sitting in a 
stuffy classroom. 
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There was a further pin-prick in 
the thought that I had not the price 
of the impressive list of new books 
which the Rector had detailed as 
necessary for the year. But there was 
compensation for all this in anticipat- 
ing the holiday reminiscences which 
I would soon be swapping with my 
two “chinas,” Tim Healy and Myles 
Dillon (brother of James, T.D.). 


AT Findlater’s Church, I was stop- 

ped by a down-and-out with a 
fiery nose which dwarfed his other 
features. “ Have you eer a penny 
on you?” he whined. I had a penny. 
My mother had given me one to buy 
two currant buns which would save 
me having to trek home at lunch- 
time. 

“Give me a penny and Ill give 
you a talisman which will stand to 
you all your life,” he offered. I did 
not know what a talisman was, but 
it seemed to me that a penny was a 
small price to pay for something 
which would stand to me all my life. 
I handed over my copper. In return 
I got a leaflet on which was printed: 


St. Patrick’s Breastplate 


Not realising what excellent value 
I had been given for my penny, I 
shoved the leaflet into my pocket. I 
have always been a believer in get- 
ting rid of unpleasant matters as 
quickly as possible. The moment I 
arrived at school, I presented myself 
at the Rector’s study. 

“TI can’t buy the books, Father,” I 
told him. “ My mother says she can’t 
afford them.” 

Many a long year has passed since 
then. I have had my share of living 
—and, consequently, I have had my 
share of troubles as well as of joys. 
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But I cannot remember any experi- 
ence as that which froze me as I 
watched the Rector’s face. 

“She can’t afford them?” he 
echoed, obviously unable and unwil- 
ling to believe that any pupil of 
Belvedere College should have the 
bad taste to lack money. 


FFrom Lower Bridg: Street we moved 

across the Liffey to Capel Street. 
Opposite our shop was the hat and 
shirt store owned by the father of 
Sean Lemass, today’s Tanaiste. Sean 
and I were of an age and we became 
friends. I can remember Easter Mon- 
day, 1916, when we returned from a 
picnic in the Dublin Mountains to 
find Dublin in turmoil. 


‘THE most exciting event of my life 

happened about a year later 
when my brother, Lal (now a mem- 
ber of Radio Eireann Repertory 
Company) helped me to make my 
first appearance on the professional 
stage. Lal had recruited a male octet 
dressed as Chinamen for the panto- 
mime Aladdin, at the old Empire 
Theatre. 

I was offered the then generous 
sum of thirty shillings weekly. Natur- 
ally I shed no tears when one of the 
Chinamen developed laryngitis and I 
was recruited to take his place. 
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Lal made one stipulation. “ Sing 
a note and Ill brain you,” he 
warned me. “ All you have to do is 
to open and shut your mouth and 
look as if you’re singing.” This was 
understandable. My  voice—what 
there was of it—was going through 
the transition stage when it resembled 
nothing so much as a nail scratching 
on glass. 

For the first night all went well. I 
obeyed my instructions. On the 
second night I must have been car- 
ried away -by the atmosphere of 
greasepaint and footlights, which 


has never since failed to go to my 
head. In spite of my brother’s warn- 
ings I joined in the singing! 


A Dic in the back from Lal sent me 

sprawling on all-fours. To my 
surprise, the audience seemed to 
accept this debacle as part of the 
turn. I made the most of their 
amusement and played up in a way 
which the other members of the octet 
later told me was sickening. Sicken- 
ing or not, my antics made the audi- 
ence laugh. 

That laughter stayed with me dur- 
ing the years that were to come, years 
of dull work as an optician and as a 
businessman. I believe now that it 
was the real reason for my. becoming 
a comedian, 
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ASEY was at a dinner, and all the evening he had been 
trying to think of something nice to say to his hostess. 


At last, his chance came. 


“ What a small appetite you have, Mr. Casey,” said his 


hostess with a smile. 


“To sit mext to you would cause any man to lose his 
appetite,” he replied gallantly. 
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WHO SILENCED OUR POETS ? 


HAT HAS HAPPENED TO OUR IRISH 
poets? There was a time when 
they flourished like the green bay- 
tree, when productivity in the poetry 
industry was high enough to be the 
envy of pe efficiency expert. Yards 
of the s were available on (or 
without) p ee It is not so long 
since we had a virile bunch of younger 
poets, full of fire and energy, rushing 
through the streets crying “ Aux lan- 
ternes!” Only an occasional chirp can 
be heard from our erstwhile singing 
birds. 

The writing of verse seems to have 
become an irrevelant, part-time occu- 
pation, rather like fretwork or may- 
pole-dancing. The plangent notes of 
the Muse’s lyre are no longer with us. 
A great deal of this is, no doubt, due 
to the equal decline which has set 
in in the writing of verse across the 
water. 

Despite the mystical qualities which, 
in the later and decadent days of 
verse, have been attributed to com- 
position in metre, it is probably true 
that verse as a medium of expression 
was, in origin, purely mnemonic. The 
technological and economic advances 

“of the last few centuries have made 
such a medium obsolescent. Printing, 
the mass-production of books and 
newspapers, and universal education, 
have spelt the end of verse. 

Its only use now is, conventionally, 
for a kind of lonely and private com- 
munication, and this will obviousiy 
decline as the inexorable economic 
laws of the publishing trade make the 
printing and circulating of such com- 
munications progressively more and 


more unprofitable. Verse will survive 
for certain mnemonic purposes—for 
use by advertisers and infants. 

—* THERSITES ” in the Irish Times. 


That “ Dear ” Little Plant 


OSERA—OR SUNDEW, AS THE HERB 

which was recently stated in the 
Dail to be worth £2,240 a ton after 
processing is more commonly known 
—is indigenous to bog soil. This was 
stated by Mr. Christopher O’Connor, 
a professor at Pharmaceutical College, 
Dublin, who was responsible for 
attracting the interest of American 
and British manufacturers in supplies 
of the herb from this country. 

The areas in which Sundew 
to greatest size—a factor im- 
portance to the collector—are the 
boglands of Co. Clare, especially in 
the Kilrush and Loophead districts. 
It is also to be found in profusion in 
Kerry, Cork, Galway, Mayo and 
Donegal, and, in fact, all along the 
western seaboard. The plant blooms 
from May to September. 

There are three varieties of Sun- 
dew, all of which are valuable for 
producing medicines for the treat- 
ment of whooping cough, incipient 
phthisis, chronic bronchitis, asthma 
and arterio-sclerosis (hardening of 
the arteries). Most valuable is the 
round-leaved variety. To the collector 
this is worth about 12/6 a pound. 
The other two species—long and 
medium-leaved—are worth about 10/- 
a pound. 

The ” is found on the muddy 
edges of ponds, bogs and rivers 
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where the soil is peaty. Mr. O’Connor 
estimates that four to five pounds of 
dried Sundew can be collected by 
one person in a day. 

—Irish Press. 


The Acid Truth 


ROW THAT CUP OF BLACK TEA 
down the sink immediately. Fling 
that gleaming white bread out of the 
window and watch the birds suffer. 
The warning comes to you through 
the courtesy of Mr. David Bruce 
Jackson, who practises as a doctor of 
natureopathy in Sandymount, Dublin. 
He is in Ireland, he says, “ to blaze 
a trail in a dietetic jungle ”. 

He believes he can sweep rheuma- 
tism out of the country—but at 
present, he says, we are eating our- 
selves to death. Because we dote on 
black tea and white bread instead of 
fruit and vegetables our bodies are 
saturated with acid. 


Tomatoes, he says, should sell at 
twopence a hundredweight. Whiskey 
should retail at £38 a bottle! 

—ALAN Bestic in The People. 


Lime Theme 


ANON PEADAR UA LAOGHAIRE SAID 

somewhere in his writings that, 
prior to the Famine, the people of 
the Irish countryside had teeth that 
would grind pavingstones. 

Widespread dental deterioration ap- 
parently set in after the Great Hun- 
ger. This is surprising, as country 
water is rich in lime, a source of all- 
important calcium. It would seem, 
therefore, that the deterioration is 
due in the main to the fact that our 
country cousins partake of softer 
foodstuffs, which give the teeth very 
little work to do. 

I hasten to add that the dental 
situation in Dublin is, if anything, 
worse still. For, of course, Dublin’s 
drinking water is notoriously deficient 
in lime. That, no doubt, explains why 
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sO many good teeth are to be seen 
in the streets of our capital—good, 
but false! That famous Irish bio- 
chemist, Dr. W. R. Fearon, once 
recommended an antidote to this 
shortage of lime. It is: milk and 
cheese. 

—L1aM RyiorpDaNn in the 

Irish Catholic. 


Separatism Indicted 


OF THE DOMINANT IDEAS THAT 
our unhappy relationship with 
Britain forced upon our thinkers was 
Separatism. Persecution, stultifying 
conquest, economic suppression and 
brute armed force made it imperative 
for us as a people to fight ourselves 
clear of the British embrace or to 
die as an identity. Out of the need 
to be separate we took the doctrine 
of Separatism that was preached by 
word and deed by a succession of 
patriots. 

Separatism became, in time and 
through dint of logical but unreason- 
able develgpment, one of the causes 
of what I now call the snake-pit; and 
in that pit are the hissing snakes of 
isolationism, prohibitionism and ex- 
clusivism. There are people who, if 
they could, would erect around 
Ireland a wall to the sky, across 
which no thing or idea could come 
from abroad. - 

But the pit is not all Irish life. 
There is still the solid earth of Irish 
life, not yet waste or spoilt; there is 
still the large placid sanity that we 
got in large part, under » from 
Saint Patrick, His servant. There is 
the sanity that insists on the brother- 
hood of men and the sanity that 
insists on universality; and as long as 
that lives we can never succeed in 
locking ourselves up in the island 
like madmen in a cell, or snakes in 


a pit. 
—Manus O’NEILL in 
The Standard. 





Few Can Understand It 





Ballet Sign Language 


DAVID REGAN 


EW people among the crowds that 

flock to Dublin’s Gaiety Theatre 

during the ballet season realise 
that European dancing, like Indian 
dancing, possesses its own individual 
mime language. 

It is, in fact, a subject about which 
information can be acquired only with 
great difficulty. In the rash of ballet 
books that has spread over the shelves 


of many libraries in recent years, help 
can be sought in vain. 

Dancers themselves share the 
general ignorance to a large degree, 
for it is not the usual practicé to teach 
a dancer the meaning of a mimed 
sequence unless he will actually be 
called upon to perform it. 

Ballet mime, like mime used by 
Indian dancers, is stylised and com- 
plex: little attempt is made, however, 
to convey meaning by the slight 
movement of a hand or a finger, in 
the Indian fashion. The gestures are 


wide and sweeping, so as to be easily 
discernible by every member of the 
audience in the large opera houses 
where ballets are usually performed. 


BALLET is a highly artificial medium 

of expression. If. characters fall 
in love, they do not kiss; if they hate 
each other, they do not have a gun- 
battle. The miming of ballet dancers 


is, and has to be, as far removed from 
the acting of Charlie Chaplin as the 
writing of Egyptian hieroglyphics is 
from the painting of pictures. 

The language is concise and logical. 
For instance, to express “ dance,” a 
lively circular motion is made with 
the hands, as though they were danc- 
ing with each other. If a man has to 
convey that he is struck by a girl’s 
beauty, he points the girl out and 
with one hand describes a circle 
round his face. 


The word “king” is mimed by 


Condensed from the Irish Times 





BALLET SIGN LANGUAGE 


drawing a hand across the forehead 
and then up and down, to indicate a 
crown; for “queen,” a less elaborate 
crown is indicated. 

A curious fact is that the sign for 
“death ” (crossing the arms down- 
ward in front of the body) is roughly 
the same as that used by aircraft 
mechanics for “ kill the motors.” 


mime has been developed 

during the several hundred years 

that ballet can be said to have existed. 

It is used extensively in Giselle, the 

oldest ballet to have an unbroken 

tradition of performance since its first 
production which was in 1841. 

It continued to be used generously 
in most of the productions of the 
classical period, notably in the great 
works produced at the Maryinsky 
Theatré, St. Petersburg, under the 
direction of Marius Petipa, in the 
latter half of the last century. Since 
that period choreographers have used 
mime to an ever-decreasing degree. 

Choreographers of the present day 
are inclined to observe that dancing, 
like music, is a medium with very 
limited scope for the expression of 
‘ concrete or detailed ideas, and that it 
should be developed within these 
limitations. 


AGAINST this, it could be argued that 

a narrative ballet without mime 
is like a song without words: cer- 
tainly, it would be true to say that 
some modern ballets attempt to tell 
a tale that cannot be understood by 
anyone without recourse to the pro- 
gramme, and sometimes not even 
then. However, this could be the fault 
of the choreography itself rather than 
the ideas on which that choreography 
is based. 
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The break-away from classical tra- 
dition was the work mainly ‘of one 
man, Michael Fokine. Fokine studied 
at the school of ballet attached to the 
Maryinsky, and he first danced before 
the public in that theatre in 1898. He 
reasoned that the dead hand of classi- 
cal tradition was stifling the develop- 
ment of ballet as a living art. 

Finding his ideas received little 
sympathy in his native country, he 
accepted, in 1908, an invitation from 
Diaghilev to be choreographer to a 
company being formed to give a 
season of Russian ballet in Paris the 
following year. 

From then until his death in 1942 
Fokine’s career was a triumphant pro- 
gress, and he is acknowledged today 
to be the greatest choreographer of 
this century, and perhaps the greatest 
in history. 

The place occupied by Fokine in 
ballet is equivalent to that of Beetho- 
ven in music. Using the steps and 
movements of classical ballet, his 
genius transmuted them into some- 
thing so expressive that the need for 
long mimed passages was eliminated; 
and where he used mime he made 
that more expressive also. 


‘OR instance, in Le Spectre de Ia 

Rose, the sleeping girl is not 
invited to dance by mime of the 
“ you-me-dance ” fashion in which 
Albrecht talks to Giselle. Instead, 
the mime is incorporated dramatically 
into the dance of the Spirit of the 
Rose. 

Raising his hands above his head, 
he then lowers them in a manner 
evoking in the mind of the spectator 
the transient image of two petals 
fluttering wind-blown from a’ faded 
flower; yet at the same time those 
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two hands say clearly, in the mime 
of classical ballet: “ Dance!” 

Sometimes, in Fokine ballets, music 
does what previously would have 
been done by mime. For instance, in 
Petrushka the entrance of the organ- 
grinder is not heralded by someone 
miming “Here -comes an organ- 
grinder,” but by ‘the music of the 
organ, which is heard before the man 
becomes visible to the audience. In 
fact, Fokine and his collaborators 
achieved most strikingly that magical 
synthesis of three arts that is great 
ballet. 


WHZ:sT the Diaghilev company was 

enjoying international success, in 
Russia the classical repertoire was 
still being performed. Through the 
revolution and after, the old routine 
and the old marvellously high stand- 
ard of technique was kept up; and the 
new proletarian audiences took the 
classical ballets to their hearts in the 
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same way as the wealthy aristocrats 
of the vanished era. 

Diaghilev thought these works 
would be appreciated by the West, 
too, and in 1921 he presented The 
Sleeping Princess in London, with a 
lavishness and an assembly of talent 
that surely could not have been sur- 
passed at the Maryinsky itself. It 
was a sensational failure. The London 
ballet audiences, attuned to the work 
of Fokine and the other chore- 
ographers of the Diaghilev company, 
were unable to appreciate the classics. 

Since that time, however, classical 
ballets have been prodticed with 
increasing frequency outside Russia, 
and at the present time they have a 
greater and more widely-spread popu- 
larity than ever before. The new 
audiences, whilst they have only the 
vaguest idea of the meaning of mimed 
passages, watch them with rapture 
for the sake of their dignity and 
beauty of movement. 


Crh so 
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MX friend Mac often calls into a Dublin pub. to borrow a jug of water for 
the radiator of his car. Astonishing how thirsty cars can be, and Mac 
says you can’t in all decency ask for free water at a garage unless you also 


buy a couple of gallons of petrol, 


Recently he dropped into one on the north side and recognised a well- 
known connoisseur of the pint standing at the counter. 


“Good night,” said Mac. 
“"Night,” said the man. 


“Thought you did all your drinking on the south side?” said Mac. 

“ Moved north now. Living there. New house. New hobby. Bees. Keeps 
em all in one front room, All in by dark and shut the window. Open the 
window at daybreak—5 a.m.—and out they all stream into the Botanic 
Gardens. Queen first! Marvellous sight!” 

“Yer wrong,” said the barman. “The Botanic doesn’t open till nine!” 

“The workmen go in at eight!” said Mac. 


—W hitefriars. 





Italian Stigmatic 





My Meeting With 
Padre Pio 


Condensed from South to Sicily * 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


HE village of San Giovanni is 
picturesque enough. There is a 
pleasant, dusty little piazza, with 
a few trees, washing out to dry, 
idlers, the usual political slogans on 
the walls, a cinema with a gaudy 
poster depicting Mr. Robert Taylor 
kissing a blonde in semi-undress. The 


road begins then, to climb up the last 
incline to the little monastery, 500 
years old, once a hermitage in the 
wilderness. 

Half-way up we pass a colossal, 
blinding-white, modern hospital, such 
as would be normally proportionate 
to New York or Rome, to Paris or 
London. It had been financed largely 
by American money; U.N.R.R.A. was 


_ the canal for the cash. 


There at last at the top of the rise 
was the monastery, the old, weather- 
worn chapel, and a couple of tree- 
tops rose beyond the cloister wall. 
In the open space before the monas- 
tery were long-distance buses, a few 
motor cars; a taxi with a wheel-chair 
strapped on top; and a pair of 


crutches stuck out of the window of 
another. 


P™crims hung about as patiently as 

dray horses. They were waiting 
for the holy man to come out, hear 
confessions, and say Mass. Inside it 
was much more like a Chekhov 
picture. There was a continuous jostle 
in the dusty corridors. I could not 
make out what people were doing 


* Collins, St. James’s Place, London. 16/- net. 
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there. I doubt if they knew. In what 
looked like a sacristy there was a 
babbling mob, I came and went, and 
came and ‘went, and always it was 
the same. 

Then, suddenly, the holy man ap- 
peared, a bearded Capuchin of about 
sixty-two, brown-robed, brown-eyed, 
stern-looking, rotund, thrusting his 
way through the crowd that surged 
about him, trying to touch his gar- 
ment, blessing him with excited cries. 
They would, perhaps, have crowded 
in the same way about a famous 
boxer or film star, except that there 
was, here, no vulgar curiosity, no 
human admiration, no material desire. 


AND then a queer incident occurred. 

A sallow, keen-eyed youth stood 
imperiously in the Capuchin’s path. 
The priest glared at him for a second, 
stretched out his arm, and cried out: 
“Va! Diavolo!” (“ Begone, Satan!”) 
The youth wavered, paled, slunk back 
into the mob, and was lost in it. 

I chanced to meet this young man 
later in the evening and I asked him 
to explain what had happened. He 
said: “I am a clerk in Milan. I am 
not a believer. That is to say, I am an 
agnostic. I had a serious operation 
last year and my mother promised 
that if I recovered she would take me 
to Padre Pio. To please her I came 
here. I had said nothing to Padre Pio. 
I merely stood and looked at him, out 
of curiosity. I do not know how he 
knew that I am an agnostic. I can tell 
you he frightened me when he said 
‘ Begone, Satan!’ Do I believe now?” 
He shrugged. “It may have been a 
sort of second-sight. There is such a 
thing. I know what Hamlet said. 
‘There are more things in Heaven 
and earth .. .’ Shall I ever believe? 
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Who knows? I have plenty of time 
yet.” He was not perturbed as he 
spoke to me. Indeed, he seemed rather 
proud of his adventure. He pointed 
out his mother to me. The old lady 
sat apart, her beads between her 
fingers, praying, it may be, for her 
son. 

What chiefly struck me about the 
priest was that there was nothing 
ascetic, or neurotic-looking about him. 
He is an ordinary, healthy, grizzled, 
stoutish, middle-aged, tired-looking 
man. Not that I formed any clear 
image of him just then. 

I was too struck by the blaze and 
warmth of his personality to see him 
with my bodily eyes. It was as when 
one senses rather than sees a lightning 
flash. His magnetism is undeniable, 
and it is, I find, unforgettable. No 
doubt the knowledge that he is a stig- 
matic is powerfully affecting, for a 
stigmatic is one who is in constant 
communication with the world beyond 
this world. 


‘THe thin, gold lines wherewith 
painters depict the rays from the 
Son of God alighting on the hands of 


a“Saint Francis were in that poor, 
dim, dusty room in that forlorn mon- 
astery of the Gargano, and all those 
lean brown hands thrust out towards 
the priest, all those bodies crushing 
against his were trying to intercept a 
light pouring from the body of God. 

In a few moments we could sur- 
vey him more clearly. Freeing him- 
self from those clutching hands, he 
entered the chapel and his confes- 
sional where he sat, as each penitent 
knelt, in full view of everybody. The 
faithful stood about in a close, watch- 
ful, tight-packed circle, not more than 
ten feet away. 





MY MEETING WITH PADRE PIO 


It seemed to me that the vibrations 
of the man’s person still obscured 
him, dazzled like a retreating storm, 
so that I was still unable to survey 
him objectively. He sat there for a 
long time, so long that I became ex- 
hausted merely from watching. What 
must the ordeal have been for him 
who must concentrate on every story 
whispered into his ear under those 
hundreds of watching eyes! 


SURELY, every stigmatic represents 

an adventure in human love whose 
departure is here and whose destina- 
tion is elsewhere? The rays ascend in 
love. The passion we witness is the 
passion of a man for the passion of 2 
God. It is a token of this that stig- 
matics always bear the marks in the 
centre of their palms, whereas in 
crucifixion the nails would have been 
driven not through the palms, which 
could not support the weight of the 
body, but through the bones of the 
wrisis. 

The stigmatic records his own 
intense imagination of the tragedy. 
And this imagination is of a terrible 
intensity. A stigmatic’s wounds pain 
constantly. Padre Pio has been asked 
if his wounds hurt him, and he has 
replied: “ You don’t think they were 
given to me as a decoration?” 

The reader need not doubt that 
Padre Pio does bear the five wounds. 
His hands are normally in mittens, 
with pads of linen to staunch the con- 
stant flow of blood, but during the 
Mass, at the moment of Consecration, 
his hands have been photographed. 
The case has been fully examined 
medically. 

I was more fortunate than many of 
these long-journeyed pilgrims. There 
resides in San Giovanni a Tyrolese 
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Italian, Count John Telfener, whose 
regard for Padre Pio has led him and 
his wife to reside in this mountain 
hamlet. He was so kind as to lead me 
into the inner cloisters in order to 
waylay the exhausted priest on his 
return to his cell, 

While we waited we talked to an 
American Capuchin who acts as a sort 
of Public Relations Officer, dealing 
with the scores of letters and appeals 
that pour in here daily from all over 
the world. We were, I thought, an 
odd group: a Tyrolese, an American, 
an Irishman, clustered in a Capuchin 
cell on a bare mountain beside the 
Adriatic. 

Two men also waited in the cor- 
ridor, bearing simple, crude-looking 
gifts from pilgrims: a holy-water font, 
a crucifix. 


PRESENTLY he came along the cor- 

ridor. He was now pale and weary, 
but when I spoke to him he became 
jovial, almost hearty, laughed with 
pleasure when he heard that I was 
Irish and laid his two hands warmly 
and affectionately on my head in 
benediction. I was not the first Irish- 
man he had met. During the war 
many had passed this way on the 
road to Ireland, or to Eternity. 

It is a pity that out of this man’s 
life a myth has begun to grow. Here 
is a truly saintly man. Thousands 
have spoken to him, found, him, as I 
did, kindly and jovial, amiable and 
kind, and because his humanity is so 
evident his saintliness is all the more 
impressive. For even if we do not say 
that this man is a saint, nobody 
would find it difficult to believe that 
a saint could be such a man. 

What is always difficult to believe 
about the legendary saints is that they 
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ever were men! And where is the 
pleasure or comfort of contemplating 
the saintliness of unlikely men? What 
would comfort us, and give us pleas- 
ure, would be the saintliness of a 
businessman, or a tap dancer, or a 
boxer; just as it comforts and delights 
us to discover heroism in a fish- 
monger or a journalist. 


[7 is, im fact, most likely that the 
actual saints were, likewise, ordinary 
men and women like ourselves, until 
the myth-makers began to spread 
their fantasies about them, as they 
have already begun to do with ‘this 
modest, amiable, magnetic Italian. 
There is, for example, the story of 
his astral journey to Russia—Russia 
being the modern Inferno—where he 
astounded a French officer by appear- 
ing beside him in a concentration 
camp, wrapped him in a mist—this is 
one of the oldest folk-motifs in the 
world—trose up with him in the air 
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and made a safe landing in free 
France. 

Another story maintains that he also 
bears the marks of the crown of 
thorns but they are invisible to all 
spotless children. I wonder if it d 
be that Saint Januarius, too, was in 
his day an amiable, kindly, good, 
jovial man until, with similar yarns, 
they reduced him to an unimaginable 
sort of witch-doctor? 

I suppose the truth is that simple 
people can only describe the unusual 
by making it sound unreal. But in 
thus removing it as far as possible 
from their daily lives do they not, in 
fact, impoverish what the saints en- 
riched, deny the saints’ contention 
that love can triumph over matter, 
passion outleap the common day? 

It is, in this connection, to be 
noted that in August, 1952, several 
books of the more sensational type 


Irish Tribute to the Welsh 


HAVE lived with the Welsh for twenty years. Now I would not live with 
anybody else. I like them. I like them because they are courteous and 
cunning, eccentric, provincial, artistic, insular, poetic, dramatic, fierce, and 


sometimes 


They are, in fact, a lit-up people. They are far from ordinary. Ordinary 
be boring, negative. I think the genius of the Welsh lies in 
with which they dramatise themselves and their everyday lives. 

Unlike the English, and even unlike the reputedly imaginative Irish. 
These people of the mountains have the gift of seeing a certain night- 


=. 


Who, then, after twenty 


years in this 


and singing land would want to live anywhere 
to live with normal people? 
is odd who gives himself to imaginative 


—Suats HANLEY, Anatomy of Liangwilwch. 








She wasn’t from Ireland—and her 
name was Fennie ! 


You're Wrong 


About 
‘‘ Kathleen’’ ! 


+ 











EMEMBER the song, “I'll take 
you home again, Kathleen, across 
the ocean wild and wide”? 

Thomas Westendorf wrote the song. 
He wrote more than 300 songs, but 
Kathleen was the only one that ever 
became lastingly popular. As for the 
story of why or how Kathleen was 
written, there are conflicting versions. 
Kathleen, one will tell you, was 
Westendorf’s beautiful Irish wife, the 
mother of his baby son, who was 
taken ill and died. 

Kathleen was heartbroken over the 
death of her baby and homesick for 
Ireland “across the ocean wild and 
wide”. The young husband watched 
his wife pine away, until finally he 
resolved to take her home again. 

That was the story told for many 
years, and everybody believed it— 


until someone discovered that West- 
endorf’s- wife’s name was Jane, not 
Kathleen! 


a new story developed. People _ 
said that Kathleen was Westen- 
dorf’s pet name for his wife Jane, 
who was not Irish but German. And 
he did take her home again—to Ger- 
many where they lived happily ever 
afterward. That’s a good story, too— 
only it isn’t true, either. 

Mrs. Westendorf’s name was Jane, 
but her husband didn’t call her 
“ Kathleen ”; he called her “ Jennie ”. 
And she wasn’t from Ireland or Ger- 
many, but from Ogdensburg, New 
York. 

The song was written in Plain- 
field, Indiana, which is not on the 
other side of any “ocean wild and 
wide” from Ogdensburg. The song 
was written in 1875, when Thomas 
and Jennie had been married only a 
few months. 

They hadn’t lost any children, be- 
cause they hadn’t had any. And 
Jennie-Kathleen wasn’t homesick, be- 
cause she was at home .. . she had 
gone home to visit her family, and 
Thomas had had to stay in Plainfield 
because of his work. 


HE was sitting under a tree one 

evening, missing his bride, and 
remembering how he had promised 
to go to Ogdensburg with her. Also, 
he was feeling a little lonesome. And 
so, I'll Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen, was the result—with the situa- 
tion dramatised and touched up to 
make a better song. 


Reprinted from Coronet 
Cwersd 


FREEDOM is the right to do what you ought to do. 


—BisHop Futon J. SHEEN. 





® Humour is where you find it 


On With the Motley ! 














PARISH PRIEST—SOMEWHERE IN 
Dublin—was plainly shocked by 
the harrowing tale that was being told 
him by the prosperous-looking caller. 
And it concerned a family in his 
parish, 

“Yes,” the visitor assured the P.P., 
“the M—— family are in desperate 
straits. Not only are they on the bor- 
der-line of starvation, but they will 
certainly be evicted—imagine, in this 
terrible weather—and their furniture 
thrown out into the street unless £15 
is immediately collected for the rent.” 

“ Shocking,” agreed the now dis- 
tressed P.P. “ Something will have to 
be done about it. . . . By the way, I 
don’t think you are a parishioner. 
May I ask who you are?” 

The visitor wiped away his tears, 
blew his nose and, managing to com- 
pose himself, replied: “ Me? ... I’m 
the landlord.” 

—L1AM RIORDAN in the Irish 
Catholic. 


(COMMON JURORS OF County CorK 

were very poor men compelled to 
come to the city and reside there for 
four or five days at their own expense. 
A man from the Durseys would take 
ten hours to travel each way. Who 
indeed would these fardels bear if he 
could escape them all by becoming 
half-witted? 

Excuses were prized, and their 
variety, as showered in upon the Clerk 
of the Crown at the calling of the 
long panel, displayed every form of 


native ingenuity. “Me lard, would 
you please excuse me?” man after 
man would ejaculate as his name was 
called, and the grounds of application 
were wonderful. 

Antiquities were entitled to relief. 
A file of certificates would be accu- 
mulated from hoary-headed applicants 
who waited in a queue in the gang- 
way, either in person or by deputy. 
Seventy, eighty, ninety—and still on 
the panel. 

“Why don’t you get your names 
taken off?” exclaims his Lordship. 
“The rate collector has no right to 
inconvenience you by keeping you on 
when you are over age. Bring an action 
against him.” Like most cheap advice, 
bad advice. If any ancient is so foolish 
as to sue the rate collector, his civil 
bill will be dismissed. If he appeals, 
his appeal will be dismissed by the 
judicial personage whose advice he 
acted upon. There were variations. 

“Number twenty-one — Thomas 
O’Brien.” 

“Me Lard.” 

“Does he answer? 
juror?” 

“Tm not, me Lard; I’m his son.” 

“Where is your father?” 

“ Sure, me Lard, he’s in bed.” 

“What’s the matter with him.” 

“Sure he have a wakeness in him- 
self.” 

“ But what’s the matter with him?” 

“TI dinnaw, me Lard, but that it 
could be a blasht.” 

Fined £2. 


Is that the 





ON WITH THE MOTLEY! 


“Number fifty-seven — Timothy 
Driscoll.” 

“ Medical certificate, my Lord.” 

“ Read it.” 

“* This is to certify that I attended 
Timothy Driscoll this day and found 
him suffering from contusion upon 
the lower dorsal region, hemorrhage 
of the post masal vessels, and acute 
echymosis of the dexter orbit.’” 

Fined £2. | 

“Number ninety-three — Daniel 
Sullivan.” 

Letter from the parish priest. “I 
attended Daniel Sullivan last night, 
found him in my opinion dangerously 
il! and administered the Last Sacra- 
ments.” 

“Excuse him.” 

“Number one hundred and forty- 
two—George Nyhane.” 

“ A letter, my Lord: ‘ My husband 
George Nyhane died ten years ago, 
but the rate collector had drink taken 
and put back his name in the book.’” 

“Excuse him.” 

And so on, and so forth, mutatis 
mutandis, per omnia secula saecu- 
lorum. 

—SERJEANT A. M. SuLLIvan, Q.C., 
The Last of the Serjeants. 


BisHor FuLTON J. SHEEN WAS TO 

make an address one evening at 
the Town Hall in Philadelphia. He 
left his hotel early: and decided to 
walk to the auditorium. He was a 
stranger in the city and soon lost his 
way. Finally he approached a group 
of boys who were playing in the 
street. 

“Can you please tell me the way 
to the Town Hall?” he asked. “I’m 
a stranger here and I’ve lost my 
way.” 

One lad stepped forward and gave 
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[N the 1820's the grand jury cf 
the County of Tipperary passed 
the following resolutions : 

“st. That a new courthouse 
shall be built (in Clonmel). 

“2nd. That the materials of 
the old courthouse be used in 
building the new courthouse. 

“ 3rd. That the old courthouse 
shall not be taken down till the 
new courthouse be finished.” 

—W. R. Le FAnu, Seventy 
Years of Irish Life. 











him instructions. Then the boy sa‘d: 
“What are you going to, do there?” 
“I’m going to give a lecture.” 
“About what?” 
“On how to get to Heaven. Would 
you care to come along?” 
“Huh,” answered the boy, “you 
don’t even know how to get to the 


Town Hall.” —E, E. Epcar. 


[t was Aucust, 1914... . FATHER 

bought the newspaper every day. I 
heard him read the headings. “ Bel- 
gian Field Army falls back.” I was 
thrilled. ... 

Men who couldn’t read bought the 
papers and scanned the pictures. One 
man reading the pictures upside down 
saw a warship wrong side up. 

“A ship sunk,” he told everybody 
that asked him for the latest news. 

—PAaTRICK KAVANAGH, The Green 
Fool. 


JN 1926 JoHN McCormack anp I 

went to Japan and China. We were 
fortunate to be in Japan for the cherry 
blossom season and also to see Fujji- 
yama quite clearly in all her glory on 
the morning of our arrival in Yoko- 
hama. 

Japanese audiences were most ap- 
preciative. It was enlightening to us 
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to find that with the wide guif be- 
tween their conception of melody and 
ours, they wanted so many classical 
selections. This was gratifying to John 
and Teddy. The radio and Press speak 
for themselves. 

Radio Shimbun : “We must thank 
to Mr. K. Yamamoto, Managing- 
Director of the Imperial Theatre, for 
that he is engaging the world famous 
musicians one by one to Japan every 
year, and he gives great shock to our 
music field.” 

Tokio Maiyu Shimbun: “ Mr. K. 
Sonoike, a member of the Literary 
Department of the Imperial Theatre, 
says: ‘Ireland is a country of revolu- 
tion and as I can smell the soil of 
Ireland through the drama of the 
Irish playwriters such as Synge, Yeats, 
Lady Gregory and the others, I can 
also smell the soil of Ireland through 
the Irish Folksongs of Mr. McCor- 
mack. I like the spirit of Ireland very 
much.” 

—Liry Countess McCorMack, 
I Hear You Calling Me. 


Mk. Douctas GRAND, WHO WAS THE 

principal witness for the Crown 
at a remount trial at Ennis, which re- 
sulted in the committal for trial of 
Major Studdert and others, teils the 
following story regarding the examin- 
ation of one of the witnesses : — 

“Did you sell Major Studdert a 
horse?” asked counsel. 

“No, sir,” replied the witness. 

“Did your father sell Major Stud- 
dert a horse?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, then, did your grandfather 
sell him a horse?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Did any member of your family 
sell Major Studdert anything?” 
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TTENTION has been directed to 

a hoarding bordering a grave- 
yard almost in the centre of Dub- 
lin, near Westland Row Station. 
The graveyard is unnoticed by 
the majority of citizens who rush 
past it on their way to the train, 
but recently the hoarding, adver- 
tising an adjacent cinema, carried 
the appropriate slogans: “ They 
Passed This Way,” and “ Ghosts 
in the Night.” 

And if. this newspaper was 
given to using New Yorker-type 
headings, I should be tempted 
to publish, under “ Department 
of Admitted Illegalities,” the item 
from the menu of a central Dub- 
lin hotel which goes brazenly: 
“Poached Salmon and Hollan- 
daise Sauce.” 

— QUIDNUNC in the Irish Times. 











“Yes, sir.” 
“Who did, then?” ‘ 
“I did,” replied the witness. 
“And what did you sell Major 
Studdert?” 
“TI sold him a mare.” 
—Toronto Globe. 


AN ARMY OFFICER HAD A RED IRISH 

setter pup which became an en- 
thusiastic soldier. He always went 
along when the men were sent to the 
hill west of the post for practice 
in wigwagging messages. The pup 
watched them for hours, day after 
day, as they wigwagged messages 
with flags. 

During the following hunting 
season the officer decided to try the 
pup out on birds. They were going 
through a section sparsely covered 
with patches of underbrush and small 
pines. The dog was about 600 feet in 
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front of his master, trailing back and 
forth. Suddenly he stopped. His tail 
stuck straight in the air. Then the 
tail began to move and wiggle. It 
was wigwagging. And here was the 
message which the faithful setter 
wigwagged to his master: 

* Joe—have-you-got-any-buckshot? 
— If - you - haven’t-git-to-hell-out-of- 
there. — There’s-a-big-brown-bear- 
up-here-and-he’s-coming~your-way.” 

—LoweELL Tuomas, Tall Stories. 


[DURING A PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 

in County Meath, Sir Mark Som- 
erville, a candidate, sent orders to the 
proprietor of the hotel in Trim to 
board and lodge all who should vote 
for him. He duly received the fol- 
lowing hotel bill, which he got 
framed, and it still hangs in Somer- 
ville House :— 

“Trim, April 16th, 1826. 


MY BILL 


To tenting 16 Freeholders 
above stairs for Sir Mark 
@ 3/3 a head, is to me 

To eating 16 more below 
stairs, and two priests 
after supper, is to me... 

To 18 horses and 5 mules 
above my yard all night 
at 13/-every one of them, 
and for a man which was 
lost on the head of watch- 
ing them all night, is to 

To 6 beds in one room and 
4 in another, at 2 guineas 
every bed, and not more 
than four in every bed at 
any time, cheap enough 


God knows, is to me ... 22 15 
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For bfeakfast on trayin the £ s. d. 
morning for every one of 
them, and as many more 
as they brought in, as near 
as I can guess, is to me 

To raw whiskey and punch, 
without talking of pipes 
and tobaccc as well as 
for breaking a pot above 
stairs, and other glasses 
and delph for the first 
day and night, I am not 
very sure, but for the 
three days and a half of 
the elections, as little as 
I can call it, and to be 
very exact, it is in all or 
thereabouts, as near as I 
can guess, and not to be 
too particular, is to me at 

For shaving and cropping 
off the heads of 49 Free- 
holders for Sir Mark at 
13d. for every head of 
them, by my brother, 
who has a vote, is to me 

For a Nurse for poor Tom 
Kernan in the middle of 
the night, when he was 
not expected, is to me 
ten hogs; I don’t talk of 
the piper for keeping him 
sober as long as he was 
sober, is tome .. ‘ 


£110 138 7 
Signed in the place of Jemmy 
Cars wife, his mark 
Bryan Geraghty’s x 


You may see £1II © 0, so your 
honour, Sir Mark, send me this 
Eleven Hundred by Bryan himself, 
who & I prays for your success 
always in Tom, $0 no more at 
present.” 





He does not want your money 





PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE 
VAGABOND 


JOHN LUCEY, M.D. 





HE approach of modern civil- 
T isation to the vagabond is harsh: 

these unfortunates are described 
as pariahs, outcasts, tramps, beggars, 
or “ bums”, 

No matter how down and out the 
vagabond may be, there is something 
romantic about him: at least he has 
the courage to do something that 
the ordinary mortal would not dream 
of doing. 

In Ireland the vagabond is known 
as a beggarman, being distinguished 
from the itinerant and gregarious 
gipsy. Ireland, too, has always been 
kind to her vagrants, chiefly on 
account of an early Christian tradi- 
tion which still exists in the hospi- 
tality of the monasteries, where today 
free meals can still be obtained by 
the destitute. 

Even within living memory it was 
customary in farmsteads to set aside 
a loft for beggars, in which they were 
provided with sleeping’ quarters and 
food. This hospitality was not con- 


fined to the large property owner, 
for even the man with a few acres, 
a donkey and perhaps one black cow 
gave whatever help he could. 


YVAGABONDS have been described as 

the dilapidated camp followers of 
life’s war. This definition, however, 
only touches the fringe of the 
psychological background to the 
vagabond’s way of life. No doubt, 
quite a few may have adopted this 
peculiar mode of existence through 
sheer laziness or lack of the attri- 
butes that go to make success in life; 
others, perhaps, through simple 
menial deficiency. 

The two outstanding traits of the 
vagabond are his restiveness and his 
love of freedom. In his restiveness 
we see the desire to escape from 
anxiety, which has been defined as 
the result of the maintenance of a 
state of fear unrelieved by a motor 
outlet; or the price man pays for a 
culture which demiands the inhibition 
of fear. : 

The vagabond finds the motor 
eutlet in his ceaseless tramping 
roundabout of life, but the price is 
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heavy, for he is exposed to the 
elements and is the prey of barking 
dogs. 


Is new life brings forth a new fear 

and hence fresh anxiety, for now 
he knows the fear of hunger—per- 
haps the greatest fear known to man, 
greater even than the fear of sudden 
death, as was so often brought home 
to psychiatrists in the bombing of 
cities during the war. 

There is, too, an added attraction 
in this motor outlet, for not only 
does it relieve anxiety, but it offers 
him the chance of meeting new 
people and hence successfully beg- 
ging his way. 

ONE thing about the true vagabond 

is that he is always alone. Com- 
panions he does not want and he 
rately teams up with one of his own 
kind; deep in his nature is a state 
of melancholy which is expressed in 
his love of solitude. Sensitive, irre- 
sponsible, introvert and sentimental- 
ist, he goes his lonely way, wanting 
no one and wanted by none. 

He is not lacking in ability. From 
the nature of his experience he 
acquires an acuteness of perception 
which is quite unexpected: he is 
anything but a superficial thinker, 
and shows a distrust for his fellow- 
men, their methods and their way 
of life. 

He is an escapee from the battle 
of life, psychologically on a par with 
the man who from time to time 
rents an island off some lonely coast 
and fails to find there the relaxation 
which he seeks. He is on a par with 
philosophers such as Walden who 
took to primitive existence for the 
joy of living it. 





EORGE Borrow, the author of 

Lavengro and of Romany Rye, 
had little sympathy with the 
isolated vagabond; his aspirations 
were with the more gregarious 
gipsy, the descendants of a 
people who had sprung from 
Northern Italy, and had a dialect 
that greatly resembied our own 
native tongue. 

His knowledge of Irish was 
picked up in his journeyings 
through this country, when as a 
boy he accompanied his father, 
an English officer on garrison 
duty, and his urge for a roving 
existence may well have origin- 
ated from his early unsettled life. 











But there is this difference, that 
there is no road back for the vaga- 
bond. One thing he values above 
all else, his untrammelled liberty: 
the true bachelor of nature, he knows 
the country from one side to the 
other, better by his own paths and 
short cuts than by place-names or 
road-signs; but apart from his love 
of the open air and the life of nature 
he is no naturalist. 


birds, beasts and insects which 
he meets mean nothing to him, 
and human beings mean even less, for 
these he divides into two classes; 
those who give and those who do not. 
The latter he quickly learns to shun; 
but he is no beggar in the real sense: 
he does not want your money, but 
gives the impression that all he asks 
for is enough food for subsistence. 
If he could, he would do altogether 
without the help of his fellow-men 
and forage in garbage dumps for the 
scraps on which to maintain exis- 
tence. 
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The extraordinary attraction that 
freedom holds for the vagabond has 
often been demonstrated in his 
reaction to hospitalisation. Constantly 
subjected to exposure, he is not 
infrequently the victim of pneumonia, 
yet will nearly always refuse to go 
to hospital, even when refusal may 
cost him his life. 


[s there any happiness in the life of 

a vagabond? What about the prob- 
lem he presents to the doctor? Happi- 
ness is an emotion, and as such is 
distinct from the intellect. The ignor- 
ant and the learned react identically 
to emotional stimuli, so that the vaga- 
bond’s capacity for happiness is the 
same as anyone else’s. 

But there is little doubt that the 
privation and physical hardship these 
poor unfortunates undergo in winter 
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time deprive them of much happiness 
in their strange way of life. 

Dante has answered this question 
shrewdly in his Inferno, where he 
ascribes to the opposite number of 
the vagabond—the glutton—a vaga- 
bond Hell, where the gluttons lie in 
the Third Circle in mire, under a 
continual hail of rain, snow and 
filthy water, whilst Cerberus, the 
gigantic dog, barks, snarls and rends 
them. 

One thing is certain: on no one 
does the welfare of the vagabond so 
much depend as on the doctor. Let 
us hope that he will uphold our 
Christian tradition and the ethic of 
his own profession, giving to the 
vagabond, when possible, the care, 
sympathy, attention and rehabilita- 
tion in every sense of the word that 
these wanderers deserve. 


Siete 


The Eyes Have It! 


“THE eyes are the mirror of the soul”, runs the old saying; 
and indeed, one of the most wonderful of human 
features is the expression of the eye. It is this which gives 


character to the whole face. 


One may observe the eyes of two persons, which in their 


structure and colour are apparently quite the same, and yet 
the ocular expression of each individual is entirely different. 
The eye seems more than any other feature to express the 
character of a person from an intellectual point of view. 
How the eyes can flash in anger, and melt in sympathy! 
Even a handsome face, without expressive eyes, often fails 
to attract, 
The eyes of animals express their feelings even more than 
humans, as any one who owns a domestic pet can testify. 
—Connaught Telegraph. 


, 


e 
is a time for saying nothing, a time for saying some- 
thing, but there is no time in which all things should 
be said. 





Almost 20 million meteors fall every day 


Meteors—at 


£10 a Ton 


LESLIE E. WELLS 


T is often said that a shooting star 

heralds the birth of a baby. If 

so, more babies are born during 
November than in any other month, 
for then meteors are more noticeable 
than at any other time of the year. 

Every day some 20,000,000 meteors 
smash their way into the world’s 
atmosphere, and the annual world 
downfall is estimated at 50,000 tons. 
Of course, thousands of these celes- 
tial visitors dissolve into fine dust 
long before they reach the gravita- 
tional pull of the earth and thousands 
more hurtle harmlessly into the sea; 
nevertheless, some have reached the 
earth with varying results. 

A few years ago a roadside garage 
in Colorado, U.S.A., was hit by a 
meteorite which pierced the roof of 
a car inside, and came to rest within 
the cushion of the driver’s seat. The 
driver, luckily, was elsewhere. 


YEAR ago a man was riding a 

motor-cycle in East Anglia when 
suddenly a small glowing mass 
dropped from the sky and landed in 
the side-car. Fortunately he was not 
carrying a passenger. 

Recently, at the little village of 
Beelsby, near Grimsby, England, a 
meteorite the size of a football stunned 
two men, scorched the face of another, 
twisted a weather vane, and tore up 


a pathway before it buried itself 
appropriately in the village church- 
yard. 

The heaviest meteorite ever to come 
to these islands fell at Wold Cottage 
in Yorkshire in 1795, and weighed 
just over half a hundredweight. The 
narrowest escape from a direct hit 
was that of three children in 1847 at 
Braunau, Bohemia, when a “space 
bomb ” penetrated a roof and covered 
their bed with debris. 

The height at which meteors are 
observed is about eighty to 100 miles, 
and they usually disappear about 
thirty miles nearer the ground. Their 
speeds are fantastic. Observations in 
recent years have led to the discovery 
of meteors hurtling along at speeds 
up to and exceeding forty-five miles 
per second. 


ETEORS are fragments of disinteg- 
rated comets. While in outer 
space there is nothing to prevent their 
progress, as soon as they reach the 
earth’s atmosphere, terrific friction is 
set up. Their enormous speed and the 
air rushing by cause most meteors to 
glow white-hot, with the result that 
many of them burn out long before 
reaching thé ground. These are 
chrondulites. 
Most meteorites are composed of 
about 90 per cent. iron and 10 per 
cent. nickel. Those rich in mineral 
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content are worth {10 a ton. A few 
years ago prospectors in the Central 
Australian Desert discovered a meteor 
field. No fewer than nineteen craters 
had been blasted out and fragments 
of these meteorites scattered around 
were found to possess large quan- 
tities of pure nickel] and iron. Other 
meteorites have yielded diamonds and 
quantities of carbon. 


The earth already bears the scars - 


of at least two really hard blows 
delivered from the heavens in the 
form of meteors. One is in the pro- 
vince of Yenisei in Central Siberia 
where in 1908 a huge meteor struck 
a forest area. No news of what had 
happened reached the civilised world 
for three months as it fell in such an 
isolated region. 

However, on the night of the fall 
and for several subsequent nights 
brilliant green, gold, and crimson 
twilight hues were witnessed in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, caused by fine 
dust carried high up into the atmo- 
sphere by the explosive impact. 


]1 devastated many square miles, and 
left a huge area a churned-up 
waste. Trees in the adjoining forests 
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were blown down for over twenty 
miles due to the force of the wind 
when it fell. They had been stripped 
of their bark, and most of the 
branches were scorched. Over 1,000 
reindeer were killed. ' 

People told how they saw a fiery 
flame, much brighter than the sun, 
giving off terrifying, loud explosions, 
followed by a cannonade like artillery 
fire which lasted for several minutes. 
The weight of the meteor is estimated 
as having been over 130 tons. 

The second scar is situated in 
Arizona, where one can see the Great 
Meteor crater which is 600 feet deep, 
nearly three miles in circumference 
and measuring four-fifths of a mile 
from rim to rim. This meteor is esti- 
mated to have fallen at least 1,000 
years ago. It weighed about 1,000,000 
tons and penetrated through hard 
sandstone rock. 

Recently a mining engineer, pro- 
specting the site with modern mag- 
netic instruments, says the meteorite 
is below a spot much beyond the 
actual crater. If it is, and he discovers 
it, his financial worries are over, for 
the iron and nickel meteoric ore is 
said to be worth more than £5,000,000, 


y Irish grandmother, Katie, married an Irishman named 

Dennis Harrigan. When she was on her deathbed, 
Dennis sat nearby watching her for some sign of recognition. 

Just before the end, her eyes opened and she said: “ Give 


me your hand, Dinnis.” 


He put his hand in hers and said: “ Katie, it’s a hand 
that was never raised against ye.” 

Her eyes opened wider. “ And it’s a domn good thing for 
ye it wasn’t!” she said. Then she died. She must have been 


a very spirited woman. 


—Binc Crossy. 





The troubles of life fall heaviest on the lazy man 


The Lovely Face of Labour 


E. BOYD BARRETT 


KEMPIS asks the pertinent ques- 
Pian: “Why seckest thou rest, 

since thou art born to labour?” 
Who can hope to escape the burden 
of toil? Who can doubt man’s obli- 
gation to work? In the hard facts of 
life the Divine Will proclaims loud 
and clear: “Man must labour!” 

But the man who accepts the 
Divine decree and submits to it 
worships as he toils. St. Benedict 
condensed this truth in three words: 
“Labour is prayer.” 

In one of his fables La Fontaine 
remarks: “By the work one knows 
the workman.” The worker reveals 
himself in his work; he not only 
shows what talent he possesses, but 
also his moral quality. He writes his 
ability and his character into what he 
does. 

Has he skill and art? Does he 
reach out toward an ideal? Is his 
outlook on life serious? Has he a 
sense of duty and of honour? You 
can tell all when you study his work. 


Ow important is it that work 

should be done well and care- 
fully? It takes but a moment to 
realise that ou well-being and our 
safety, as well as our peace of mind, 
are dependent upon the kind of work 
that is done for us. If the electrician 
we employ to wire our house does 
an inefficient job, we may be burned 


to death or ruined by a fire. A 
clumsy pharmacist may poison us. A 
cook can send a whole family to bed 
with agonising cramps. 

We hear of submarines failing to 
rise to the surface; of planes loaded 
with passengers crashing; of auto- 
mobiles “out of control” smashing 
into one another and killing the 
passengérs. 

Drivers and pilots are not always 
to blame for mishaps. As often as 
not it is the ill-made, or ill-designed 
machine, put together by careless 
hands, that is the cause of tragedy. 

Most of us have a goal of one kind 
or another in life; some status or 
some reward to which we would 
attain. “To arrive” we must work. 
With our minds and with our hands. 
“ He who would eat the kernel must 
crack the shell.” 


SOME, no doubt, attain their 

ambition swiftly and easily as it 
were by chance, but the vast majority 
of men discover that “life gives 
nothing to men unless they work 
hard.” Work is the price we have to 
pay, and unless the work is good it 
will not for long pass currency. 
Edison taught a self-evident truth 
when he said, “There is no substitute 
for hard work.” 

A job gives us, first of all, the 
chance to find ourselves. The job, 
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whatever it is, presents a new and 
different experience, one that pro- 
vokes unfamiliar efforts and unfam- 
iliar thoughts. Ideas are born. They 
may lead the way to new oppor- 
tunities. 

“ All work,” wrote Carlyle, “is as 
seed sown. It grows and spreads and 
sows itself anew.” To put it very 
simply, “ one thing leads to another.” 
A chance is likely to present itself 
somewhere in between. On the other 
hand, if we do no work, if we take 
no job, we remain in the dark about 
ourselves, and we are not accosted by 
opportunity. 


E hard worker makes an impres- 

sion on someone or other, and 
finally makes his way upward. Things 
seem to happen that way in life. 
Work counts and is counted. Success 
follows and then, perchance, fame. 

But whether success and fame be 
ours or not, whether or not material 
benefits be our reward for hard work, 
we please and serve God and win 
His love, by honest, faithful toil. 

When we hire ourselves to do a 
job, are we, or are we not, supposed 
to put the best we have into doing 
the job right? Is there, latent in our 
contract, that understanding? Are we 
supposed “to throw our whole 
souls ” into the job? 

When a young man, I worked for 
a highly respectable and old-fash- 
ioned Dublin firm as an office clerk. 
The work I was given to do was 
uninteresting, and I considered it 
“ beneath me ”. I had had a classical 
education and I felt myself superior 
to mere book-keeping. 


WHEN the end of the year came 
round, the Board of Directors of 
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the firm interviewed each member 
of the staff. When my turn to be 
interviewed came, I found myself 
sitting at the end of a long mahogany 
table, at the sides of which sat 
directors. Facing me, at the head of 
the table, sat the managing director, 
a tall, grave man, who wore pince 
nez. 

For a while he looked at me and 
then, mentioning my name, he asked : 
“Do you throw your whole soul into 
your work?” Evidently, he had re- 
ceived none too flattering reports 
about me. 

I didn’t know what to answer. I 
scught refuge in an evasive answer— 
and I felt very ashamed! It had never 
occurred to me that I could or should 
“throw my whole soul” into keeping 
books. My work, I know, was far 
from neat. I presume it was often 
inaccurate. What I was being paid 
to do, what I had contracted to do, I 
was not doing! What then was I but 
a thief? 

In those days I grumbled over my 
job. And, like all such, I was in no 
mood to do good work. I lowered 
the morale of others in my office. It 
was a good admonition that the be- 
loved Uncle Remus gave to the cow 
that was groaning as it pulled the 
yoke for him. “ You do de pullin’, 
Sis Cow, en I'll do de gruntin’!” 


VHEN we have a job to do, when we 
hire out to do a job, it is wrong 
to waste time in beginning, seeking, 
as it were, a way of escape. The job 
may look tedious, uninviting, but that 
is no justification for hesitating and 
dawdling. 
The pertinent thing is that it is 
our job, and that it is our duty to 
do it well. We should take up our 
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tools at once and go at it knowing 
that “the best way out is always 
through.” 

St. Paul had little sympathy with 
slackers. He wrote to the Thessa- 
lonians: “If a man will not work, 
neither let him eat!” St. Paul 
“laboured more abundantly” than 
anyone. Rather than be a burden to 
others, he worked with his hands. 

He gloried in work, for he knew 
that “a workman need not be 
ashamed.” The stamp of perfection 
was on his output. We recognise the 
fullness and beauty of a master’s 
work in Paul’s epistles and letters. All 
he touched he adorned! 


EN and women who shirk work 
bring various misfortunes on 
themselves. The maladies and 
miseries of life fall heaviest on them. 
For such, wrote Carlyle, there is but 
one cure. “ Work is a grand cure for 
all the maladies and miseries that be- 
-set mankind.” 

People grow sick in mind and in 
body because of idleness. They crave 
for sympathy in their self-caused 
distress, but they deserve none. “ The 
sick one,” wrote Montaigne caus- 
tically, “ is not to be pitied who has 
the means of cure up his sleeve.” 

Living, as I have lived for years, 
in an old ranch house, I have .had 
varied experience with men who 
undertook to do jobs for me, from 
carpenters to farriers, and chimney 
sweepers! I’ve had, like others, many 
a harassing disappointment in the 
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quality of the work done, or in the 
failure to do what was promised. 

On the Aran Isles I had seen a 
woman of ninety years up on her 
cottage roof mending the thatch, but 
the chimney-sweeper I employed, al- 
though a member of the local fire 
brigade, was afraid to get up on the 
chimney. 


SIDE by side with disappointing 

work, I’ve seen the amazing gran- 
deur of honest and spirited work. In 
a storm, a huge oak tree fell across 
my only avenue, blocking it com- 
pletely. It was a stunning “ disaster ” 
and, it seemed to me, almost irreme- 
diable. 

After a phone call, an elderly 
Italian and his son arrived with saws, 
axes, and some hand-tackle. It was 
still early when they went to work. 
Together they sawed through the 
great trunk at one place after another. 
They chopped off big branches with 
their axes, 

Often they were in serious danger, 
but they kept alert. When the sawing 
was finished they began with the 
tackie. The immense stump was 
pulled out. Big limbs were hauled to 
one side. When darkness fell the 
avenue was cleared. 

These two men, one old and one 
young, had faced a terrific job with 
quiet courage, carrying it to com- 


pletion with skill and will-power. In 


such a job there was real work—and 
more than work—there was moral 
achievement. 


a NE $$ 


A WOMAN wrote to a daily paper from a very lonely rural 

spot as follows: “ My sister and I aren’t lonely out 
here. We have got each other to speak to, but we need 
another woman to talk about.” 


! 








Irish Love Songs—No. 7 


I KNOW WHERE I’M 
GOING 





I 


I know where I’m going, 
_ I know who's going with me, 
I know who I love, 
‘But the dear knows who Til marry. 


II 
I'll have stockings of silk, 
Shoes of fine green leather, 
Combs to buckle my hair 
And a ring for every finger. 


III 


Feather beds are soft, 
Painted rooms are bonny, 
But I'd leave them all 

To go with my love Johnny. 


IV 
Some say he’s dark, 


I say he’s bonny, 
He’s the flower of them all 
My handsome, coaxing Johnny. 


V 


I know where I’m going, 
I know who's going with me, 
I know who I love 


But the dear knows who I'll marry. 














The gallant Humorist, one of the greatest horses Donoghue 
ever rode, had been a weakling from birth and died less than 
a month after winning the Blue Riband of the Turf* 


How I Won. My 
First Derby 


Condensed from fust My Story * 


STEVE DONOGHUE 


T was in 1920 that I first rode 

Humorist, Mr. J. B. Joel’s chest- 

nut colt by Polymelus out of Jest. 
I won the Woodcote Stakes on him 
on his first time out at the Epsom 
Summer Meeting, and I remember a 
day or two before the race his trainer, 
Charlie Morton, saying: “I don’t 
know what will win the Derby this 
year, but I’m running a colt on Tues- 
day that may very likely win it next 
year.” 

Naturally, this inspired me with 
much confidence in my mount, but 
when on the day of the race I went 
to the paddock to find him, I saw the 
trainer there looking quite downcast. 
He had tried the horse very highly 
and had thought the race would be 
a good thing for him, but since he 
had been away from home Humorist 
had done so badly and run up so 
light that his appearance was quite 
disappointing. 


UMORIST won the Woodcote 
Stakes ali right, but even then he 
puzzled me by the way he ran. He 
cantered down very freely and in the 
race he jumped off well and was soon 
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out in front leading, and I was 
greatly impressed by his wonderful 
handiness on the twists and turns of 
the winding course; but in the last 
furlong he simply collapsed in my 
hands. and died away to nothing, and 
though I pretended to be winning 
comfortably I was really praying for 
the winning-post to be reached, and 
I only just managed to win. 

I thought perhaps the six furlongs 
was too far for him, but the way he 
came round the bend and down the 
hill gave me an impression that I 
never lost: of what an ideal horse he 
was for that Epsom course. 

Next time he ran was in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes of six furlongs, start- 
ing favourite at six to four, and 
Morton thought him a certainty for 
this, and he felt like one, too, ua- 
der me. He was pulling me out of 
the saddle from the fall of the flag 
until we had gone about four and a 
half furlongs, when Stern, who was 
riding Alan Breck, called out te me: 
“ When are you going to let him out, 
Steve?” and on the word my horse 
stopped as though shot, and died 
away to nothing, finishing second, 


* Reproduced by permission of the solicitors to the Estate of the 
late Stephen Donoghue. 
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beaten a length by Lemonora, the 
horse that won the Grand Prix de 
Paris the following year. 

Again I got the impression that 
Humorist must have beeg unable to 
stay the six furlongs, and the next 
time I rode him it was only five fur- 
longs 134 yards, and he won from 
one solitary and moderate opponent, 
with odds of seven to one laid on him. 


[ 4&S0 won the Clearwell Stakes of 

the same distance on him, and the 
next and last time he ran that year 
was in the Middle Park Plate of six 
furlongs when, ridden by Carslake, he 
was again beaten; and this time he 
was second to Monarch, but Lemon- 
ora finished behind him. 

He then retired into winter quar- 
ters, and his first outing the following 
year was when I rode him in the 
Two Thousand Guineas, for which 
he was made favourite at three to 
one. 

Exactly the same thing happened 
in this race as when I had ridden 
him as a two-year-old in the Cham- 
pagne Stakes the year before. From 
pulling double over the others until 
the last furlong, he stopped all to 
nothing and collapsed in my hands as 
though shot, and he was, of course, 
easily overhauled and beaten into 
third place by Craig-an-Eran and 
Lemonora. 

I was blamed by many of the 
“know-alls” for “being caught 
napping,” and for not having seen 
the other two horses. I saw them all 
right, but I naturally sat still on my 
horse, as he was giving me the feel 
that he was full of running, and I 
thought it any odds on our winning, 
until, as I say, fifty yards from the 
post he collapsed. 
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WAS again forced to the conclusion 

that he did not stay, hut remem- 
bering the handiness of him over the 
Epsom course the previous year, and 
his wonderful speed, also the fact 
that in Charlie Morton’s hands he 
would certainly come on a lot by 
Derby Day, I shared Mr. Joel’s 
opinion that, despite his failure in the 
Guineas, he would take a lot of 
beating in the Derby. 

How I pondered over the race and 
planned out how I would ride my 
horse! I thought of nothing else for 
days beforehand. I am like this be- 
fore any important race, yet on the 
day I am always cool and can quite 
calmly fix my mind on the race itself 
and banish the thought of anything 
likely to upset me. It is a gift the 
gods have given me, one for which I 


”! Two were left, 
Prince, and away 





HOW I WON MY FIRST DERBY 


in front went Alan Breck, the horse 
with a bandaged leg that had been 
reported lame and a doubtful starter. 
He set a merry pace, but I was able 
at once to take my horse over to the 
rails, where I tucked myself in just 
behind Leighton, the favourite, and 
there I stayed all the way around the 
top turn, hugging the rails down the 
hill round Tattenham Corner. 

My horse was pulling double with 
me, and the speed and handiness on 
which I had counted in him never 
failed me, and we moved up into 
third place turning into the straight. 
One after another of the field I had 
seen falling away beaten, and my 
pulses were throbbing exultingly as I 
felt sure—I knew—my horse could 
go to the front at any time. Only 
Alan Breck and Leighton were now 
in front of me, and I could.see I had 
them both beaten. 

Still nursing my horse for a little 
longer to keep a bit in reserve in case 
of need, I saw Craig-an-Eran stealing 
up on the outside. “ Now I'll move!” 
I thought, and with Alan Breck fall- 
ing away beaten from the rails, 
Humorist and I dashed for the open- 
ing. I shot my horse through, and we 
were in front. 


RAIG-AN-ERAN came at us, drew 
alongside, horse and jockey strug- 
gling magnificently, but my gallant 
Humorist had that bit in reserve, and 
answering my calls with superb cour- 
age, he pulled out all the great- 
hearted spirit and splendid resolu- 
tion that was his, and we flashed past 
the winning-post, a neck in front—I 
had won my first Derby. 
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Great and thrilling moment! A 
moment to live for. A moment abso- 
lutely compensating for all the bitter 
struggles, disappointments and dis- 
illusions inseparable from the career 
of any jockey. 

All the way back through the 
cheering crowds—meeting the de- 
lighted owner coming to lead his 
horse in, seeing the beaming face of 
his trainer, and receiving the congra- 
tulations that were showered on us all 
on nearing the enciosures, I was in- 
wardly singing a little song to myself, 
“TI have won the Derby!” 

As I umnsaddled WHumorist I 
thought he looked rather spent, and 
when he walked away I looked after 
him a bit anxiously and hoped he 
was all right, thinking perhaps it was 
only natural he should be exhausted 
after such an ordeal. 


Less than a month after he had so 


gallantly carried off the Blue 
Riband of the Turf, Humorist was 
found dead on the floor of his box 
in the stables at Letcombe Regis, 
having expired, evidently in a few 
minutes, from a hemorrhage of the 
lungs, and the post mortem revealed 
that the weakness must have existed 
from the day he was foaled. 

When the facts became known 
about Humorist everyone of course 
realised that the wonder was not how 
he came to be beaten in the race for 
the Two Thousand Guineas, but 
how he had managed to run so well 
—what a great-hearted creature he 
must have been to have done it, and 
above all with such a physical han- 
dicap eventually to win the Derby! 


GOT Dd 
BEFORE she was married she played the banjo, but now she 


just picks on her husband. 





This film star stopped taking God for granted when she broke her back 


Religion in My Life 





HEN I was a very little girl I 
WV prayed fervently for a pair of 
red wings. After several days 
of waiting and watching, I spread my 
shaken faith out before my mother. 

“Why,” I demanded, “don’t I get 
some red wings?” 

My mother had, skilfully balanced 
with her sensitive Irish wit, enormous 
respect for a serious problem. The 
two of us examined mine. 

“Faith, my darling,” she told me, 
“is believing that God is very wise. 
Wiser than you. Somehow you must 
be praying wrong.” 

As I grew older I was filled with 
gratitude that I need not walk through 
life wearing red wings. But I was 
equally grateful for her gentle lesson. 


OTHER’S tiny body wasn’t nearly as 
big as her heart. She worked very 
hard, yet I never heard her complain. 
In our walk-up flat on New York’s 
East Side she would jubilantly finish 
a batch of ironing for her select Park 
Avenue clientele, Then she would call 
tc’ us to admire its crisp freshness. 
Sometimes it was a close shave 
scraping together money for my sing- 
ing, dancing, and dramatic lessons, 
but she never told me of it. Instead, 
she taught me that faith was the only 
sound foundation for lasting joy. 
She dreamed dreams about my 
wonderful future as an actress. At 
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eight, nine, and ten, I began getting 
radio and stage bits. I would try for 
something bétter, and fail. Then she 
would smile her wonderful smile, and 
put a pert new feather in my hat, and 
together we’d go to St. Boniface’s to 
pray. 
“ Just have faith, my darling,” she’d 
say cheerfully as we walked home in 
the fading light, “ Something better 
will come.” 


ND it did. It came so fast it was 

like riding a giant roller coaster 
clear to the top. We two looked out 
over the whole world. At thirteen, I 
was on Broadway as Paul Lukas’ 
daughter in Watch on the Rhine. At 
fourteen, I had dinner at the White 
House. At fifteen, I came to Holly- 
wood and was given the coveted 
réle of Joan Crawford’s daughter in 
Mildred Pierce. Life was glamorous, 
exciting. 

We had finished Mildred Pierce, 
and mother took a group of us to 
Snow Valley, a spot in the San Ber- 
nardino mountains. My friends and 
I went tobogganing. Down the hard- 
packed hillside we sailed like snow- 
birds; then there was a crash. I fell 
on my back. 


[ Din’T cry out. The feeling was too 
big for that. At the hospital the 
doctors were grave; my back was 
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RELIGION IN MY LIFE 


broken; I might never walk again. 
My glowing world crumbled. It 
seemed like the end of everything. 

When at last I raised my head, I 
was startled. Mother’s warm hazel 
eyes under her crown of auburn hair 
were actually smiling. “ Have faith,” 
she said. “ You'll walk.” 


MOTHER and I planned cheerful, 

busy days. In a cast, with my 
head and feet toward the floor, my 
back raised high, I concentrated on 
my high-school work. 

But still there were those long 
periods of just lying there. The excit- 
ing world I had known faded away 
and my life slowed down to little 
things. But even here I found myself 
blessed, for a mew sense of prayer 
began to unfold to me. 

In seven months, they told me I 
could walk; not really walk, but take 
those first important few steps on the 
long road back to complete freedom. 
As I had drawn closer to God in my 
time of trial, I now raised my heart 
and mind to Him in thanksgiving. 

I took those steps, and then more. 


id 
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I graduated with my class from a 
wheel chair. There were seven months 
in and out of that wheel chair, but 
every one was another step forward. 

Now, at’ last, life went on again. 
Only, not quite the same. I found 
within me an immense gratitude for 
simple things. I had an acute appre- _ 
ciation of all I might have lost, of all 
the things I had accepted uncon- 
sciously before. 


AND there was one more difference : 
I had grown up. At first I had 
clung to my mother’s faith, leaned 
on her, step by step, as she showed 
me the way. Now, I had found my 
own rock. Nor did I find it too sgon. 

Before I finished that first picture 
after my accident I was standing 
alone. My mother, beloved companion, 
was gone. A little unsteadily, I clung 
to my rock. 

I missed mother. I felt an aching 
emptiness. But then it came to me 
that she had not left me. She had 
prepared me for her going as she had 
prepared me for everything else I'd 
met in life. 


2 
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“Gop bless youth!” They need every square inch of 
energy and enthusiasm to meet the disappointments 

and defeats, the lack of sympathy and appreciation, and the 

superabundance of criticism that await them. 

If only the young had fair play and the tonic of a kindly 
word! But no—kind words seem to be weighed out like 
gold; and then comes deadly depression and heart searching, 
and all brave courage is extinguished, and all noble aspira- 
tions checked, until, in middle age, we find only the dried 
up, cauterised, wizened soul, taught by dread experience to 
be reticent and cautious and to allow splendid opportunities 
to pass rather than risk the chance of one defeat. 

—CANON P. A. SHEEHAN, My New Curate. 





As a boy, the author worked in a factory from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
While his fellow-workers slept he wrote sketches of the life around 
him. He also found time to win a scholarship to Oxford 
University. In Dublin he received great encouragement from 
George Russell, who published his contributions in the Irish 
Statesman, thus opening to him a successful career as a writer. 
R. M. Fox is husband of Patricia Lynch, whose Turf Cutter’s 
Donkey made her a best seller with young readers 


Adventures of a 


Young 





HEN I began to write I was in 

my early youth, doing rough, 

unskilled factory work. I 
worked from ‘six in the morning till 
six at night and had an hour’s trudge 
to and from the factory gate. But I 
had the resilience of youth too and, 
in the evenings, when I had cleaned 
away the grease and grime of the 
workshop I began to feel human 
again. 

Usually it was late before I had 
any opportunity to write. So often I 
would be scribbling till past mid- 
night and, sometimes, I heard one 
o’clock strike before I threw myself 
down to snatch a few hours of sleep. 
My earliest writing was about the 
factory. I wrote a series of imagina- 
tive sketches of industrial life which 
I called Factory Echoes. 

These were sombre, for I had the 
bitterness of youth which refuses to 
accept ugliness as normal. I saw 
industry as a great monster squeezing 
the life out of myself and my fellows, 
spoiling the lives of countless men 


R. M. FOX 


Author 





and women. The factory did not make 
me write, for I°would have written 
under any circumstances, but it 
coloured my writing or, more 
accurately, it took the colour out, 
subduing my thoughts to its all- 
pervading greyness. 


[ did not know any editors or writers. 

To me they were beings who 
inhabited a world far above the dirty, 
greedy, sordid, squalid world in 
which I had the misfortune to be 
imprisoned. They were almost 
imaginary beings. It was the actual 
writing I took pleasure in, though, 
since I had left school, my fingers 
had grown thick and calloused. I 
handled a pen clumsily. 

Some years after these experimen- 
tal attempts, a few of my factory 
vignettes were published by Orage 
in the London New Age. Then The 
Roar—an impression of the clat- 
tering machines preying on their 
human minions—appeared in a co- 
operative journal. The editor asked 
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ADVENTURES OF A YOUNG AUTHOR 


me if I had any more. = 


when I met Miles Malleson, the 
actor and dramatist. He had written 
two little plays, D. Company and 
Black ’ell. He was anti-war and so 
was I. That was the bond between 
us. I took him some of my manu- 
scripts and submitted them nervously 
to his judgment. 

“TI see you take the Samuel Butler 
view of industry,” he remarked, 
“and, of course, this is the right 
one!” I was very relieved. I knew 
nothing about Samuel Butler at that 
time but I felt it was very nice to 
be right. Just then only one writer 
had the power to stir my heart—that 
was Maxim Gorky. He gave expres- 
sion to all my youthful feelings of 
frustration and revolt, to my passion 
for human freedom. Miles Malleson 
was very encouraging. He gave me 
a letter to a publisher he knew. 


BeFore I could present this I was 

arrested as angpbjector to military 
service and spent three years in gaol. 
When I came out I presented the 
letter and explained that I had been 
unavoidably detained. The publisher 
brought out Factory Echoes, my first 
little book. But I never saw Miles 
Malleson again. 

On the eve of the war I had gained 
the National Co-operative Scholar- 
ship for Ruskin College, Oxford, and 
when the college re-opened, I took 
up my scholarship. The Middlesex 
County Council awarded me a further 
two years’ scholarship and so I stayed 
at Oxford, fumbling all the time at 
this business of getting my thoughts 
into print. I found it all very difficult. 

When I took a covrse in psychology 
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my tutor wanted to know what use 
I was going to make of my studies. 
“I want to write,” I said. “ To write 
what?” he persisted. “I do not 
know. Just to write! ” He shook his 
head in bewilderment. I can under- 
stand his feeling. 

But, some years later, a book, The 
Triumphant Machine—which I wrote 
after leaving college—was listed im 
connection with the “ Industrial 
Law ” course at Birmingham Univer- 
sity and the professor described it 
as “a very lucid, interesting and 
fair-minded representation and psy- 
chological interpretation of the work- 
shop as seen from the workman’s 
point of view, whose judgment is 
the ultimate criterion.” 


At Oxford I listened to Professor 
Gilbert Murray, whose musical 
voice and clear sentences captivated 
me. He invited me to lunch and 
talked to me very kindly about 
Factory Echoes. “You should try 
writing something closer to the norm 
the by oo: point of view,” he 
“Not that I mean your 
view is necessarily wrong 
another field you will 
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if 
yourself all the stronger when 

e back to your chosen sub- 
” This I have increasingly felt 

; most excellent advice. 

a blank wall confronted me 

I at x toes tone to go for- 


. 


ae 


me 


a barrier. “ Try to look on the bright 
side,” he told me gently. “In the 
old days the London cabby was 
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the accepted wit. He would lean 
over, flourish his whip, push his 
hat on one side and deliver his smart 
street witticisms about everything. 
But the cabby has no wit now. He 
is a moth-eaten survival who slumps 
in his seat. But you know the factory 
from the inside. You know the bright 
young man in overalls who talks 
about everything while he wields ‘a 
spanner. What does he say about the 
modern girl? What does he think 
about short skirts and short hair? 
You could create a popular character 
there! ” 


saw the male counterpart of “ Miss 

Adventure” taking shape in his 
mind. It was an excellent idea. But 
it was not for me. 

He took me to the window and 
showed me the West End street in 
the sunlight. “Some writers,” he 
remarked, “would look out on a 
street like this and see only a sad 
procession of unfortunate girls who 
come out in the twilight to sell their 
bodies. But I see hundreds of bright, 
cheerful, eager office girls tripping 
along happily every morning and I 
think this is a more important side 
to emphasise than the dingy secrets 
of the street.” 

“ Miss Adventure” once more! 
A point of view, urbane, complacent, 
with a self-satisfaction that I disliked. 
But still a point of view honestly 
held. He did try to be helpful out of 
pure good nature. 


G, W- Russet (AZ) who started The 

* Irish Statesman was really helpful, 
for he printed what I wrote. I stood 
at the front door of The Plunkett 
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House— his editorial home in Dublin 
—while rain lashed down in torrents, 
wondering what I should do. Little 
matters of bus fares and food worried 
me. 
He let me review books. I took 
them away in armsful and he poked 
the reviews into a big box. There 
were far more than he could possibly 
use and I tentatively suggested that 
some would be out-of-date, Ai shook 
his mane. “ If a thing is good, it is 
good anytime. I do not believe a book 
must be geared to a calendar! ” 

My first article for him was on 
the death of Lenin. It was a youthful, 
foolish article, for Ireland was con- 
servative and had its own civil war 
troubles. But AZ, who was not young, 
liked it. “I shall get into trouble for 
this, but I will publish it,” he said. 
He did. 

He wrote a generous foreword to 
my Iron Vision, a book on industrial 
problems, in which he said: “I like 
my friend, Mr. Fox’s book because 
he has known for himself and of 
others how deadeging to human life 
the vast mechanisms of modern 
industry may be... When I was a 
boy I knew for myself how a great 
business organisation can draw the 
soul into itself and dull it to its own 
inhuman image. I revolted and ran 
away to fight, in poetry and painting, 
the mechanism by which I had been 
confined. But every now and then as 
in a nightmare I would remember the 
past, the fierce inhuman activity of 
body and mind and the exhaustion of 
energy when the day’s work was 
over...” 

Reading this I felt that I shared 
a secret of understanding with AX. 





Men, Women and Marriage 





Do Women Keep Secrets Much 
Better than Men? 


HO CAN KEEP SECRETS BETTER: 

women or men? Men, of course! 
Such is the sure-fire opinion of many 
who consider themselves experienced 
in the ways of mind. But this popular 
belief is not shared by psychologists. 

The British inventor, Sir Robert 
Watson-Watt, has stated that more 
than 1,000 women knew about the 
vital secret of radar during the war 
and that not a single word of in- 
formation ever leaked out. When Sir 
Robert started his radiotechnical ex- 
periments, he had only three women 
assistants. In the course of ten years 
more than 1,000 women were active 
in his offices and laboratories, and 
there was never any leakage of in- 
formation. . 

The’ prejudice that women cannot 
keep a secret probably has originated 
from the fact that they talk more 
fluently and quicker than men. Who- 
ever talks more tells more—that 
seemed to be the logical conclusion. 
For a long time, consequently, the 
only correct method seemed to be 
never to tell a secret to a woman. 

Women are often used as secret 
agents, as private detectives or spies, 
and their employers consider them 
most reliable and secretive. The 
famous spy of the first world war, 
the dancer Mata Hari, rather than 
tell a single word that would mean 
danger and suspicion to people who 
had laid their confidence in her, faced 
a firing-squad with a smile. 

The former British Prime Minis- 
ter, Stanley Baldwin, said publicly: 


“ Women don’t talk.” Baldwin added 
that during all the years of his 
political career he had “ never known 
of a leakage of information due to a 
woman ”, even though she had been 
well able to commit a political indis- 
cretion. However, he had “ known 
leakages through men who should 
have known a great deal better ”. 
—Dr. W. S., in Liberty. 


Joy in Returning 


OSE WINTERS FROM I914 ONWARDS 
had almost a routine pattern, John 
McCormack going off on a singing 
tour of the U.S.A., while the children 
and Aunty and I stayed in New York, 
with me going once in a while to join 
John for some special occasion. 
John and I often discussed these 
separations, and we came to the con- 
clusion that not being together all the 
time is a good way to keep two young 
married people happy. We hated 
being parted even for a few weeks, 
but the parting was worth while in 
the joy of the homecoming. We wired 
each other every day and I tried to 
have a letter waiting for him in each 
place where he sang. 
—Lity Countess McCorMAck 
(I Hear You Calling Me). 


Women at Work 


N THE PROFESSIONS WOMEN ARE 
more able than men, excepting in 
the showing-off parts. As doctors, 
they make less fuss and get more 
done. As lawyers they’re less tempted 
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by the spectacular case, more inclined 
to a sensible compromise. 

In business, which only calls for 
application, organisation and attention 
to detail, women are clearly better 
equipped than men, and in fact most 
big businesses are run by someone’s 
secretary. In politics they have the 
same qualities as in law—that is, they 
pay attention to important matters of 
everyday life, not to making a show. 

Female government would abandon 
war in no time. Not because it’s cruel 
—women are far more cruel than men 
—but because it’s wasteful and silly. 
In short, women are better equipped 
by nature to govern the family, the 
tribe, the nation, the world. 

—Epwarp Hynes (B.B.C.). 


* Medicated Finger ”’ 
"THE EGypTiaNs USED THE WEDDING 
ring as a symbol of marriage 
because it was endless, but why it 
came to be worn on the fourth finger 
of the left hand has long been a 
matter for conjecture. This finger 
was once known as the “ Medicated 
Finger ”, because it was believed that 
a vein ran from it direct to the heart. 
The Greeks and the Romans always 
stirred their medicines with this 
finger, believing that if anything 
harmful should have got mixed with 
the potion, the wonderful vein would 
immediately give warning of the 
danger to the heart. When wedding 
rings came to be worn they naturally, 
we are told, chose this finger out of 


sentiment. 
—F. B. Boortn. 


Women’s Opinions 
WOMEN, BECAUSE THE MAIN EVENT 
of their lives has been a giving 
of themselves and giving birth, give 
all to an opinion as if it were some 
terrible stone doll. 
Men take up an opinion lightly and 
are easily false to it, and when faith- 
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ful keep the habit of many interests. 
We still see the world, if we are of 
strong mind and body, with con- 
siderate eyes, but to women opinions 
become. as their children or their 
sweethearts, and the greater their 
emotional capacity the more do they 
forget all other things. 

They grow cruel, as if in defence 
of lover or child, and all this is done 
for “something other than human 
life ”. At last the opinion is so much 
identified with their nature that it 
seems a part of their flesh, becomes 
stone and passes out of life. 

—W. B. Yeats, Dramatis 
Persona. 


Noises and Sexes 


EN AND WOMEN USUALLY REACT 

quite differently to sounds. The 
clatter of construction work enthrals 
most men and appais women. Sounds 
to which the average male is super- 
sensitive include the scraping, clatter, 
or breaking of dishes; the whine of 
a vacuum; the striking of a clock; the 
thump of a sewing machine; the creak 
of a rocking-chair (unless he’s doing 
the rocking); sobbing at a movie or 
play; crying, anywhere; loud laughter 
in public; the clickety-click of high 
heels at fast or irregular gait; the 
> eam of too much woman- 


Men also object to shrill, loud, or 
fast femme talk—especially on the 
telephone—and to any talk while they 
read, listen to the radio, play cards, 
or drive through traffic. 

Sounds at which women wince 
include abrupt oaths, harsh voice 
commands, screeching brakes, drip- 
ping faucets, creaking floors, flapping 
window-shades, slamming of doors or 
drawers, loud-pedalling of pianos, 
blaring radios that compete with con- 
versation, and the loud ringing of a 
telephone close by. 


—K. TuMELTY. 











The handkerchief which she dropped while hunting with 
the Ward Union Staghounds is preserved in County Meath 


Tragic Empress of the 
Hunting Field 


STANISLAUS LYNCH 


HEN hunting one day with the 

Ward Union Staghounds, I 

came across a souvenir of one 
of the great tragic figures of European 
history: Elizabeth. Empress of Austria. 
This remarkable woman, a renowned 
beauty and a fearless horsewoman, 
was assassinated in Geneva on t1oth 
November, 1898. 

During her numerous wanderings 
she visited Ireland and spent two 
seasons hunting with the Ward Union 
Staghounds and with the Meath Fox- 
hounds. A handkerchief which she 
dropped one day when out with the 
Wards is now in the possession of 
Mr. Bobbett, Fleenstown House, Ash- 
bourne, County Meath. It is much 
bigger than a present-day man’s hand- 
kerchief and almost as big as a girl’s 
head-square. It seems a thoroughly 
serviceable piece of haberdashery, of 
cream-coloured silk, with a broad blue 
border flecked with small white floral 
designs. In ome corner her initial 
“E”, surmounted by her royal 
crown, is embroidered in a design 
about two inches long. 


handkerchief is preserved in a 
picture frame and a diamond- 
shaped inscription bears the words : — 


“ The Empress of Austria’s handker- 
chief, fourd in the hunting field, 
County Meath, by Michael Kennedy, 
Esq., and afterwards returned to him 
by her Majesty as a souvenir of her 
visit to Ireland, 1879.” 

Michael Kennedy, whose grey mare 
“ Stiles” was a well-known performer 
with the Wards at the time, was a 
grand-uncle of Mr. David Bobbett, 


who now lives in Fleenstown House. 


ALTHOUGH the Empress had every- 

thing which position and wealth 
could command, real happiness seems 
to have escaped her. «Married at 
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seventeen to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, she disliked court ceremonial, 
shrank from publicity, and seemed 
to feel actual physical pain when 
people tried to get a glimpse of her 
beauty. 

Her warm heart became rather 
embittered when court regulations 
gave her little say in the upbringing 
of her children, and she found an 
outlet for her affections in horses, 
dogs,, parrots and pets of various 
kinds. 

This became such a mania that 
Negro slaves became part of this 
astonishing menagerie. But even this 
strange hobby did not serve to keep 
her in Vienna: and she moved almost 
incessantly from there to Corfu, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Rome, up and down 
Europe, to England five times and to 
Ireland twice. 


ALTHOUGH an accomplished rider, 


she seems to have lacked cool: 


judgment in the hunting field; and 
only that she was mounted on the best 
hunters then in existence, she might 
have had some serious falls, for she 
tackled some of the most appalling 
fences. 

Her light weight, of course, was an 
asset; she would have ridden at about 
eight stone. Another saving factor was 
probably her wonderful hands, for 
she seldom interfered with her horse’s 
mouth. 

In England she made people’s hair 
stand on end by her absolutely fear- 
less riding, and when she came to 
Ireland many felt certain she would 
be killed at some of the big banks 
and ditches. 

She stayed in County Meath with 
Lord Langford at Summerhill and 
with Lord Fingal at Killeen Castle. 
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Leonard Morrow was Master of the 
Wards, and between 200 and 300 
riders used to attend a meet when 
the Empress was out. 


A \LocaL harrier pack at Dunboyne 

once played a smart trick on the 
Wards. Tommy Turbett’s Harriers, 
the forerunners of the present North 
Kildare Harriers, once sent a request 
to the Ward kennels for the loan of a 
couple of staghounds to help the 
harriers capture an outlying stag re- 
ported to be doing damage in the 
vicinity of Dunboyne. 

The whole thing was to be done 
very quietly without any fuss what- 
ever. Only a few staghounds were to 
come, and of course there was no 
suggestion that the Ward Hunt ser- 
vants should come in anything but 
mufti. 

Whatever tomfoolery went on be- 


‘hind the back of the Master of the 


Wards will probably never be known, 
but on the appointed morning the full 
Ward Union Staghound pack, com- 
plete with scarlet-clad Hunt Staff, 
arrived at the Meet of Mr. Turbett’s 
Harriers ! 

The cream of the joke was that 
Mr. Turbett’s Harriers were not there, 
but the Empress of Austria was! 
They had a rattling good day— 
although there was hell to pay after- 
wards! 


BETTER-KNOWN escapade concerns 

her arrival in Maynooth College in 
the spring of 1879. The picturesque 
version is that she jumped the bound- 
ary wall, but the more accurate is that 
the stag and hounds entered a breach 
in the wall, which had been made 
on the Kilcock-Maynooth road for 
the cartage of material to the new 
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chapel then being built. The horse- 
men entered by the White Gate. 

Incidentally, the then President of 
the College, Very Rev. Dr. Charles 
Russell, was in a Dublin hospital 
suffering from a fall from his horse, a 
fall which eventually proved fatal. In 
those days, many of the Reverend 
Professors used to ride regularly to 
hounds ! 


PDURING tea the Empress asked the 

Vice-President, Very Rev. Dr. 
Walsh (afterwards Archbishop of 
Dublin), if she could have a wrap or 
shawl, as she felt chilly. She was 
given a professor’s toga, and wore it 
over her ridirig habit. 

The following Sunday she came to 
lunch; and later, when she returned 
to Austria, she sent a large silver 
statue as a memento of her visit. The 
statue, which is still in the college, 
was of St. George, the Patron of 
England, and not, as intended, of St. 
Patrick, the Patron of Ireland. 

When the Empress realised her 
mistake she sent a magnificent 
chasuble of the richest Lamma 
Romana, with the Austrian coat of 
arms embroidered on the back. It 
looks like plated gold and is used 
to the present day on great religious 
occasions. 


oy" 
MY father told me that he had 

heard of her visiting Mr. Eglantine 
Humphreys, who kept a private pack 
of staghounds at Lissagon House, | 
Ballyhaise, County Cavan. From 
other sources I was also assured that 
the Empress performed an amazing 
feat of horsemanship during her visit. 
One of the many big trees on the lawn 
at Lissagon had a low, out-spread 
branch. and the Empress jumped her 
horse across it! 

Although I have seen many por- 
traits and pictures of her in several 
places, including those in the Hurits- 
man’s house at the Ward Hunt Ken- 
nels, they all seem impersonal sou- 
venirs when compared with such 
intimate private property as the 
handkerchief of the Empress. 

Nineteen years later, in 1898, she 
was assassinated when leaving an 
hotel in Geneva, by a social reform 
fanatic who plunged a crude three- 
cornered file into her heart. 

Much European history has been 
made since that beautiful Empress 
and fearless horsewoman rode as 
straight as a bird with the Ward 
Union Staghounds, but the handker- 
chief which she dropped while hunt- 
ing is still preserved in Fleenstown 
House, a treasured souvenir of one 
of the world’s great tragedies. 


CR 


[ ONCE said to Kreisler: “ Why do you spend your genius 
on trifles instead of using it in the service of great or 
less familiar music, which is worthy of it?” 

Kreisler said to me: “ There is, in my opinion, as much 
artistic merit and satisfaction in doing a little thing perfectly 
as in doing a big thing; in writing a perfect sonnet as in 
building Milan Cathedral.” 


—STEPHEN WILLIAMS. 





How Bicycle Thieves 
are Caught 


ANNA KELLY 


Y bicycle, which answers to 

the name of Old Faithful, was 

lifted at a certain piace not ten 
miles from Kelly’s Corner, Dublin. 
For some reason known only to the 
thief, it was selected out of a solid 
phalanx of other bicycles linked 
handlebar to handlebar, wheel inter- 
locked with wheel, making what 
looked to the passing eye a well- 
armoured and impregnable front. 

When I mentioned the matter to 
my friend Guard X, he began to 
write slowly, heavily and accurately in 
his book. 

“You're no better than them ’teen- 
agers,” said he, “throwing your 
bicycle around all over the place; but 
have a look in Kevin Street, anyway.” 

Most bicycle owners have at one 
time or another made the pilgrimage 
to Kevin St. Gardai Station, morgue 
and mausoleum for the lost property 
of the citizens of Dublin. If you’ve 
already tried everywhere else for your 
false teeth, you might give Kevin St. 
a look-in. They keep everything. 


WALKED up the aisles of the two 
long. rooms where the reclaimed 
bicycles are stabled waiting for their 
owners, What infant was thoughtless 
enough to lose his good scooter, 
which hangs here from the roof? 
Who owns the blue-and-white tricycle 
that sits lonely upon the floor? Why 


won’t Mammy or Daddy take it home 
again? 

There are 800 bicycles waiting here 
to be claimed. Three Gardai under 
Det.-Sergeant McConnell devote their 
working lives to recovering more 
lost bicycles and tracking down the 
criminals who steal them. 

One wall of the Cycle Staff Office 
in Dublin Castle is given up to a 
more-than-man-sized map encompass- 
ing the whole city from Ballyfermot 
to Din Laoghaire. The -map is 
dotted and thickly clustered with 
coloured pins, black, red, green and 
yellow. 

The black pins stand for bicycles 
stolen at night; red pins for those 
stolen in the day-time. The green 
pins denote bicycles found abandoned 
and the yellow pins—we’ll be coming 
to them in a minute. 


black pins far outnumber the 

rest. They are clotted most thickly 

around certain streets in the centre of 

the city. Threads from those black 

pins run tautly out, like telegraph 

wires, across the city to a certain 
suburb a few miles away. 

Where the threads end is the area 
where most of the stolen bicycles are 
found abandoned, Abandoned, but 
too often stripped, sans chains, sans 
wheels, sans tyres, sans everything 
but the bares bones of a frame. 
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The yellow pins stand for known 
bicycle thieves, and these are dotted 
among the black and red. That means 
there’s a trap set by the Gardai and 
a week seldom passes without some 
of the bright boys walking into these 
traps. Not long ago nine youths were 
caught. 

On another wall hangs a Rogues’ 
Gallery of bicycle thieves. The photos 
range, for all ages, from innocent- 
looking little boys to old men. There 
are two young girls among them. 


EVEN if the thief files the number 

off the bicycle he still has to learn 
that crime does not pay. For the 
number can never be filed right out 
of a machine; it goes right down 
through the steel. And at their Tech- 
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nical Bureau the Gardai have the 
machinery which brings up the num- 
ber so that it can be photographed. 
The Gardai also carry in their pockets 
an up-to-date list and make periodical 
pountces on all cyclists for a check-up. 

Here’s a message: Lock your 
machine. There’s not one in a thou- 
sand locked bicycles stolen. And 
here’s a few figures: the average 
number of bicycles stolen last yecr 
was 6,000. Of these, 4,500 were 
recovered. And if you add the 800 


‘homeless ones in Kevin St. to that, 


it makes a pretty good record for the 
Cycle Office. 

Stop Press: Old Fai:hful has come 
back. She was found abandoned in 
the classiest of all Dublin suburbs, 
Palmerston Park. 


Magic and Religion 

THINK I am right in saying that it is bad anthropology to 

regard magic as the ancestor of religion. It would be truer 
to say that magic is the ancestor of scienice. 

The medical man of today comes down to us from the 
medicine man of centuries ago; but the centuries have been 
centuries of trial and error, so he knows his stuff better. 

The business of the scientists, as of the magician, is first 
to discover the causes of things and then to avoid their 
effects. He is trying to exploit man’s surroundings in the 


interests of man. 


But religion, you see, is just the other way up; its object, 
if you can put things as crudely as that, is to exploit man in 
the interest of his surroundings. 

The magician tries to see how much he can get out of 
God for man; the priest tries to see how much he can get 


out of man for God. 


—MONSIGNOR RONALD Knox, The Hidden Stream. 


“ How come you were born in Cork?” 


“TI wanted to be near my mother.” 
—Irish Weekly 


Independent. 





Tara’s famous Bar.gquet Hall was 7oo feet long and 90 feet wide. 
It accommodated 1,000 guests and was the largest building of its 
kind in this part of the world 


The Harp 


That Once 


FLANN O’LAOGHAIRE 


7 


OME time towards the end of the 

7th century a scribe was at his 

desk busy amid a clutter of quill 
pens, ink-horns of colours made from 
secret recipes, and scraps of parch- 
ment with rough designs penned on 
them. His patient monk’s hand, work- 
ing in a shaft of sunlight, moved over 
a sheet of parchment, tracing the 
outline of a harp. 

What his name was nobody now 
can tell. It has been lost in the dust 
of a thousand battles, in the smoke 
of razed monasteries and burned 
records. But the harp, thirteen cen- 
turies after he illuminated it, has 
been copied from the undimmed 
pages of the fabulous Book of Kells 
to symbolise a great welcoming 
gathering, AN TOSTAL. 

Looking back, the nameless scribe 
appears as a shadow of unimagin- 
able antiquity. Yet even to him 
Irish festivals were ancient things, 
whose origins were as far removed 
from him as he is from us. The his- 
torians of his day recorded accounts 
of the pagan festivals which they 
took from the lips of the storytel- 
lers and from annals which were 
then of a great age and are now for- 
ever lost. 


Such a manuscript, one which may 
have still existed when the Book of 
Kells was in the making, was the 
Roll of Kings, the Psalter of Tara 
in which were inscribed the deliber- 
ations of the Feis, or Festival of 
Tara. 

Here was the political and cultural 
capital of pagan Ireland. Here was 
enshrined the Lia Fail—the Stone of 
Destiny, talisman of the Gael, 
brought over the sea from the land 
of their origin—it stands on Tara 
Hill yet. From here the funeral pro- 
cessions of dead kings wound their 
way. to Brugh na Béinne, the silent 
mounds of death on the Boyne’s 
bank. 


Fs TEAMHAIR, the great Assembly 
of Tara, was established by the sage 
lawgiver Ollamh Féla, who was High 
King over Ireland when Solomon 
the Magnificent reigned in Israel. 
It was he who commanded that 
every third year, after sacrifice had 
been offered to the gods, there should 
be held an assembly at which laws 
and customs would be instituted and 
the annals and records of Ireland 
confirmed “so that the ard-ollamhs 
(chief sages) might inscribe all that 
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was approved of them in the Roll of 
Kings, which was called the Psalter 
of Tara, and any custom and record 
that was in Ireland that did not agree 
with that chief book were not regar- 
ded as genuine.” 

The Feis was held for six days at 
the Feast of Samhain, the great har- 
vest festival of the ancients, later 
Christianised into Hallowe’en. For 
days: before the Feis the five chariot- 
roads to Tara would be thronged 
with a motley cavalcade—princes 
leading troops of horsemen, cham- 
pions in their brazen war-cars, white- 
clad bards with golden harps, druids 
with long beards and wands of office, 
interspersed with a collection of far- 
mers with land disputes for settle- 
ment, athletes, jugglers, beggars, 
trick-o’-the-loop men and thimble- 
riggers. 


Oo they came—rich and poor, 
gentle and simple—to the majestic 
palace with its twelve great doors 
and twelve great porches carved in 
mystic figures. There was no splen- 
dour in all the western world like 
that of Tara, with its boast the eager 
love of learning and its pride the 
fostering of wisdom. It was a univer- 
sity of all the arts that flourished at 
that time. 

“All life there,” we are told, 
“moved to music.” From music it 
took its name—Teamhair, house of 
music. “This for its celebrity for 
melody above all places in the world.” 
It followed its happy, peaceful course 
while in a disrupted Europe Alaric 
and his Visigoths were knocking on 
the Gate of Rome herself. 

There was a welcome in the name 
of the king for all who came, be he 
prince or juggler, and everyone was 
given a place in one of the twelve 
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houses, in each of which were six- 
teen servants. When the sun set the 
guests assembled in Teach Miodh- 
chuarta. This great banquet hall, the 
outline of which can be traced today 
on Tara Hill, was probably the lar- 
gest building of its time in either 
Ireland or Britain, measuring 700 
feet in length and ninety feet across, 
with thirteen doors. It could hold 
over 1,000 guests at one sitting. 

Ancient plans are still to be found 
in certain Irish manuscripts showing 
how it was divided into compart- 
ments, each set aside for the use of 
a particular degree of rank, trade or 
profession. 


ERE was accommodation for no 
fewer than six grades of poets, 
four grades of nobility, three different 
classes of jesters, sections for cham- 


pions, fort-builders, merchants, his- 
torians, physicians, braziers, spencers, 


deer-stalkers, chess-players, chari- 
oteers, stewards, engravers, pipers, 
satirists, soothsayers, druids, shield- 
makers, hospitallers, smiths, doctors 
of letters, school-teachers, judges, 
flautists, harpers and drummers. 

Towards one end was an enclosure 
for the common people, and down 
the centre ran a passage carrying a 
long trench for the cooking fires. The 
compartments—forty-two all told— 
were arranged in four rows on either 
side of the fires: twelve against each 
of the long walls, and nine in rows 
between these and the centre. 

The strong-boned faces are picked 
out by the light of the peat and wood 
blazing in the fire-trenches where 
cooks and scullions turn spits and 
prepare dishes—venison from the 
southern forests, roast goose and 
mallard taken in the bogs, pies of 
lark and pheasant, oxen and boars 
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roasted whole, salmon broiled on the 
red-hot hearth-stones and covered 
with honey and, above all, tall stand- 
ing cups with the yellow mead lap- 
ping at their brims. 

The buzz of conversation—greet- 
ings of old friends, craftsmen’s jar- 
gon and poets’ talk—rises to the 
smoke-obscured rafters. Then all is 
still as the king rises to speak. The 
ancient Book of Navan, describing 
Cormac MacAiri at thé Feis, says: 
“ Beautiful was the appearance of 
Cormac in that assembly. Flowing 
and slightly curling was his golden 
hair. A red necklet with stars and 
animals of gold, and fastenings of 
silver upon him, a crimson cloak with 
wide descending folds around him 
fastened at his neck with precious 
stones. A neck torque of gold. A 
white shirt with a full collar and in- 
tertwined with red gold thread upon 
him. A girdle of gold inlaid with pre- 
cious stones was around him, two 
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wonderful shoes of gold with golden 
loops upon his feet. And he himself 
besides symmetrical and beautiful 
of form without blemish or re- 
proach.” 

After the king the Ard-Fhile, 
Chief Bard, clad in white and ador- 
ned with torques and bracelets, rises 
to chant an ode of welcome to the 
accompaniment of a harp. Next, the 
Arch-Druid: calls on the gods for 
wisdom to descend on the Feis. He 
wears a gold collar of prophetic 
emblems and the druid’s knife hangs 
at his side. A golden sun above a 
half-moon of silver glints in his cap. 

Formalities over, the musicians 
break into song, the cup-bearers 
bring meadhers of mead and piggins 
of ale, first to the king, then to 
the druids, next to the champions 
of the Fianna and down the long 
tables of the chieftains, orators, 
astrologers and craftsmen. Trenchers 
are piled high and the feast is on. 


ee NGC 


following is the “ last will and testament ” 


ing contractor: 


of a build- 


“ Fix it so that my overdraft at the bank goes to my wife 


—she can explain it to them. Give my automobile to my 
son; he will have to go to work then to meet the payments. 
Give my unpaid bills to the bonding company; they took 
some awful chances on me and are entitled to something. 
That new-fangled machine on the job I want the resident 
engineer to have; he made me buy it: maybe he can make 
it work. Return plans to the engineer; I never understood 
them either. My equipment—give it to the junkman; he 
has had his eye on it for years.” 
—Bulletin of the F.B.C.A.E. (Ireland). 


How much energy does it take to think? 

Practically none at all. Scientists say they have proved 
that even one full day of hard mental work produces no 
detectable brain fatigue. The tiredness that we feel at the 
end of such a day of work is caused by other factors. 

—irish Weekly Independent. 
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County Wexford For Me! 


I" IS STRANGE HOW THE DIFFERING 

racial characteristics still show in 
our Wexford community. You will 
find the towering Nor- 
man, a stiff, tough 
businessman or a man 
with a big farm fat- 
tening bullocks and selling them at the 
right price, man always with a taste 
in horseflesh, with a couple of 
blooded colts ready for a point-to- 
point, a man, indeed, who will talk 
horses or bullocks with you till the 
weary publican takes to drink him- 
self so that he, too, can say his say. 

And you will find the Dane on the 
seaboard tilling his early potatoes 
carefully with the slow mood of a 
man who has forgotten time. And 
you will find the little active seaman 
or fisherman who, for all his crossing 
with Celtic or Norman or Danish 
stock, has still the delicate build of 
the Phcenician shipman whose native 
country was all the ports of the 
ancient world. 

It is intriguing, this, but it has 
given us about the most interesting 
county in Ireland; and certainly for 
me, Wexford is the most interesting 
town, Wexford with its seven or eight 
small ruined churches, its St. Sels- 
kar’s Abbey where the second Henry 
did black penance for the murder 
of Becket, where the first Normans 
clangoured in their mail, and where 
the people still are solid money- 
makers but capable to a man of en- 
joying themselves wherever there is 
an opening, a race-meeting, a cours- 
ing, a football or a hurling match. 

—Papraic FALiLon in Ireland 
of the Welcomes. 
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FOLLOWING EXAMPLES OF 
widely-held beliefs concerning in- 
fants were collected by Kate Brady 
(for the Irish Folk- 
lore Commission) 
from the people of 
Co. Longford in 

1936. 


Immediately after the birth of a 
child, a portion of unsalted butter 
should be placed in its mouth. The 
first-born of a family should never 
be placed in a new cradle, for it will 
surely die. Any neighbour would 
gladly lend a cradle rather than see 
this rule broken. No one should 
sponsor two children in the same 
year; if they do not die, then at least 
they will have misfortune. 

When an infant is brought on a 
journey, then some salt and oatmeal 
should be tied in the corner of the 
dress, to protect it from the fairies. 
No child should be let out to be 
christened without a needle in its 
skirt, which also protects it from the 
fairies. If a child is born on Whit 
Sunday, it will kill someone, unless 
its head is put under a green sod. 

The seventh daughter of a seventh 
daughter will always have an cvil 
eye. The seventh son is a doctor or 
healer, and when he is bern two 
worms should be placed in his hand, 
and then covered all round with a 
piece of cloth, and this is not re- 
moved until the worms have died in 
the child’s hand. The belief in the 
seventh son’s ability fo cure is very 
widespread. 

It is unlucky to measure or weigh 
a baby. It is unlucky to wash a baby’s 
head with soap. A baby born with a 
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caul will never be drowned and will 
always be a good Sort, i.e., generous. 
If a baby is left alone in a house, a 
tongs is placed across the cradle, to 
keep the fairies away. 
—JOuHN B. FLEMING in the Irish 
Journal of Medical Science. 


BLACKHORSE Lane (N. C. Roap, 
Dublin), which was originally a 
road to the interior, will still gratify 
the lover of country 
walks. Ali at once he 
finds himself in the 
midst of rural scenery, 
hailed by the singing of other birds 
besides the detestable house-sparrow. 
This was the road that Swift often 
trod in his visits to Laracor and 
Rathbeggin; but ere this finds its way 
t© print a railway may annihilate it. 
Before the North Circular Road 
(opened in 1768), divided it, it had 
en connected with Aughrim Street; 
but that road cut through it and 
many a blooming orchard. 
—REv. NATHANIEL BuRTON, Oxman- 
town and Its Environs (1845). 
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E COME TO THE PIpER’s CAVE 

(near Brownhall House, Ballinar), 
where, my father told me and his 
father told him, “ the 
piper went in and 
never came out and 
you hear him playing 
on moonlight nights.” There is 
nothing to stop anyone, when the 
River Pullins is low, going in and 
coming out. In 1927, there was a big 
storm that blew down a big beech 
within fifty yards of this cave, lower 
along the river. As it grew on the 
rock, the roots couldn’t go down but 
were massed in a wonderful network, 
and the root stood up ten feet or 
more. 
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THE IRISH DIGEST 


In 1929, a party of botanists sent 
up word from the cave that they had 
found the skeleton of a man unJer 
the tree. I went down and there was 
the skeleton right across the very 
centre of the root; obviously the tree 
had been planted on him and the 
skeleton must have been that of the 
piper. 

I seat some of the bones to Bur- 
lington House, in London, and they 
said they were between 400 and 600 
years old. 

—Joun S, Hamitton, D.L., My 

Times and Other Times. 


IS THINKING OF PUTTING UP 

a plaque to commemorate the 
“Rose” of the popular song and a 
signpost indicating “The 
Clear Crystal Fountain” 
beside which she strayed 
with her love, 

This has caused some indignation 
in Dublin, where there is a general 
impression that The Rose of Tralee 
is a modern Tin-Pan Alley product, 
a rather pale imitation of Tom 
Moore’s frequently pale imitations of 
Irish folk-song. But the song was 
written a century ago by a genuine 
Tralee man named William Pem- 
broke Mulchinock, a contributor to 
the nationalist organ, The Nation. 

Mulchinock may have written it in 
America, as he was there from 1849 
to 1855. He edited the vituperative 
Irish Advocate for a time, published 
a book of poems and ballads in New 
York, and was friendly with Long- 
fellow. For long after he died in 1864 
the song was popular in Kerry, but 
it was being forgotten even there 
when John McCormack revived it in 
the film Song of My Heart. 

—Manchester Guardian. 
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A great sea tragedy will be shortly commemorated by the work of an 
erratic sculptor who died in Dublin a few years ago 
penniless and unhonoured 


The Untutored Genius of 


Jerome 


Connor 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Kerry emigrant who returned to 

Ireland from choice to use his 
talents at home, ranks with the 
greatest sculptors of our time and was 
perhaps the greatest artistic intelli- 
gence Ireland has ever produced. 

He died ten years ago in a Dublin 
hospital and he lies in an unmarked 
grave in Mount Jerome. The last 
years of his life were given to the 
creation of a great Peace Monument 
in memory of those who-died when 
the giant Cunarder Lusitania was 
torpedoed off the Old Head of Kin- 
sale on May 7, 1915. One of the 
passengers drowned was Sir Hugh 
Lane, a most generous benefactor of 
the arts in Ireland. 

Connor had learned his craft as a 
sculptor in America, in Europe, and 
even from Japanese bronze workers. 
But the spiritual roots of his art were 
in the soil of Ireland, in a mountainy 
village of the Dingle Peninsula, where 
life had been hard enough half a cen- 
tury ago to force emigration on the 
Connor family. 


J] kes Connor, the remarkable 


E young Jerome did not readily 
forget the rocks and the lake of his 
own place, or the house of his birth. 
The peculiar hardness of a pastoral 


hee 
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lite in the Kerry uplands, its stark 
realism and the character it bred, 
found their way into his work as a 
sculptor. His work had at all times 
a remarkable largeness and breadth. 
Even in his lifetime, critics 
remarked the power and imagination 
of his compositions. They pointed 
to the “ massive and earthlike quali- 
ties ” of his work and to his nearness 
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to things as we know them, his under- 
standing of suffering and endurance. 

These are the very qualities we find 
in his two Mourning Fishermen— 
heroic figures in .which the sculptor 
treated-the old theme of mourning in 
a new and striking way and created a 
new-type analogy of the beautiful. No 
one can see these two great figures 
and be unmoved. 

The terror of the night through 
which boatmen such as these worked 
and struggled blindly against hope to 
save the thousands cast adrift upon 
Irish waters has been elevated and 
generalised into a noble composition 
in which every detail tells. 

Weariness is in the long drooping 
arms of the younger man, determina- 
tion in the thrust of the neck. The 
companion figure throws his head 
back like one blind. Jerome experi- 
mented with many poses before sett- 
ling on the composition realised in 


the group. 


sculptor had spent several years, 

too, working upen an Angel of 

Peace, designed to stand upon the 

base over a carved frieze of gulls, 
above the heads of the fishermen. 

This figure was complete and ready 
for casting, had the bronze been 
available, in 1943, the year of the 
artist’s death. It was, in fact, the 
sixth of a series of full-scale angel 
figures, for here again the sculptor 
changed and experimented till he 
evolved a figure of extreme grace and 
beauty. 

Less consciously classical than a 
Malliol or a Despiau, Connor brought 
to his art a youth and vigour lost to 
sculpture since the early renaissance, 
when the Gothic was flowering into 
the work of a Donatello. His sculp- 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


ture seems to have grown naturally 
and easily out of the medizval Irish 
background of Corca Dhuibhne 

A master of the techniques of the 
2oth century, Connor was yet curi- 
ously unaffected by the course of 
sculpture since the high renaissance. 
Like Giotto in his time, he seems to 
have owed nothing of his quality to 
masters or schools.. And his sculp- 
ture is of the enduring, indeliberately 
classical and intellectual kind. 


Lusitania Memorial, his last 
and greatest project, is the climax 
of Connor’s achievement as a sculptor. 
The United States of America have 
many large-scale public monuments 
from his hand in which the various 
stages of his development may be 
studied, One of the most noted, the 
Memorial to the Various Orders of 
Nuns who served in the American 
Civil War, shares with the Lusitania 
Memorial a certain lofty religious 
feeling. It is, however, a combination 
of relief and figures in the round, of 
bronze and marble. 


His free-standing figure of Robert 
Emmet, to which he devoted much 
time and thought, is in the National 
Gallery at Washington. For this 
Connor studied the death mask taken 
by Petrie. But the whole figure had 
to be created. It is lithe and graceful, 
expressive, yet quite without theatri- 
cality. Emmet’s grand-nephew, Dr. 
Thomas Addis Emmet, an old man in 
his eighties, said: “ This in my judg- 
ment is the best in pose of any other 
statue known to me... his work... 
will live.” 
The sculptor’s reputation was grow- 
ing all over the United States when 
he elected to leave Washington, 
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where he had been living, and share 
the fortunes of the new Ireland. His 
visit became longer and longer, and 
finally he found himself a studio on 
the North Circular Road and settled 
down to work in Dublin. 


JN Dublin literary and artistic circles 
he was a favourite for many years, 
his deep voice adding point to many 
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a discussion. He was a great talker, 
but he did not theorise about art, for, 
primarily, he was a man who worked 
with his hands, a great craftsman, a 
very great artist. 

Cobh will be fortunate in possess- 
ing a large-scale work by this modern 
master, a work which will continue 
to give pleasure when the tragedy it 
commemorates is a dim memory. 


EERING round the door of the nursery, the mother found 
her young son just putting the finishing touches to a 

very sketchy crayon portrait of a man, 

The boy looked up. “ See?” he said. 

“And who is that?” asked mother encouragingly. 

“ God,” said the boy. 

Mother gulped. “ Well,” she struggled, “ don’t you know 
that nobody knows what God looks like, son?” 

The youngster studied his art with deep solemnity. 
“ Maybe not,” he mused, “ but they will now.” 

—The Sign. 











PREMIER MALAN 











We very much regret that an article on Premier Malan, published 

by us in a recent issue, has caused annoyance to many of our 
readers in South Africa and especially to Irishmen there and to some 
of Ireland’s very good friends among the Afrikaaners. 

We desire to stress the fact, as strongly as possible, that we had 
no intention of being in any way unfair either to Dr. Malan or to the 
National Party of South Africa. Nor, of course, did our contributor 
intend to show Dr. Malan in a wrong light, but the material at his 
disposal seems to have been one-sided. 

We wish to thank those IrIsH DiGEsT readers in South Africa 
who hastened to provide us with first-hand information on the life, 
outlook, achievements and personal integrity of Dr. Malan. This 
information makes it quite clear that unbiased legal opinion supported 
the Premier’s right to remove the Cape Coloureds from the voter’s 
roll, that the “Torch Commando” is not confined to ex-servicemen, 
and that, since Premier Malan’s Government took office, more money 
than ever has been devoted to housing and education grants for the 
non-whites. 














Lovely symbolical names that have lingered on in rural farts 


Those Flowers of Mary 


ELIZABETH M. FANCETT 





ROM the rarest hothouse bloom 

or the prized garden flower to 

the Red Hawthorn, which rides 
the summer hedgerows, down even 
to the humblest weed, the flowers of 
Mary spring yearly anew in the 
gracious month of May. 

In olden times when man seemed 
closer to. his Creator the ancient 
lovely names of the flowers were 
spoken as easily and as commonly as 
the less lovely names by which we 
know them today. 

The Trefoil is still known as Our 
Lady’s Shoe or Slipper, in every part 
of Europe, where they view its banks 
of golden flowers as having sprung 
forth at the touch of Our Lady’s 
shoe. And, as with many of Mary’s 
flowers, the dedications are linked 
also with her Son. In France they call 
it Le Pied de Bon Dieu, and in Ger- 
many Herr Gotts Schuh—God’s Foot 
or Shoe. In Dorset, England, it is 
known as Our Lady’s Cushion. 


‘THE pinky red blossoms of the Rose 

Campion may be to us Bird’s Eye 
or Cuckoo Flower, but in Spain and 
Portugal and many other lands it is 
called Mary’s Rose. 

So too the White Campion, which 
grows by the seas, giving forth its 
fragrance at eventide when the night 
moths are flying, bears the same 
sweet titles; as well as the French 
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dedication, La Chandelle de Notre 
Dame—Our Lady’s Candle, and the 
English name of Our Lady Star of 
the Sea. 

Like the Dorset title for the Tre- 
foil, Our Lady’s Cushion is also the 
mame given to the hardy Thrift, 
whose delicate pink and red flowers 
grace the sea coasts, muddy, sandy 
shores and cliffs and sometimes the 
mountains of Scotland, with its fresh 
close foliage like springy cushions on 
which it is said that Mary oft-times 
rested. 

Whoever shall walk through low 
lying meadows from May until August 
might lose himself in a sweet per- 
fumed mass of creamy blossoms, bil- 
lowing in the breeze like clusters of 
old lace. This will be Our Lady of 
the Meadow, commonly known as 
Yellow Goatsbeard. 

The bunched heads of the Honey- 
suckle, of which there are many 
beautiful varieties, are known in many 
rural parts as Our Lady’s Fingers. 


SIMILAR title is given to the 

glorious Kidney Vetch, which 
smothers the coastal cliffs and downs 
and all hilly places with masses of 
gold, crimson and creamy flowers 
which are constantly changing their 
colours until the summer’s end. Each 
flower head is clasped underneath 
by a circle of long, pointed, leaf-like 
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bracts which, when pulled off in fives, 
look like outspread fingers. 

The greater Cowslip of the open 
downs and meadows, its several 
drooping flowers hanging like a bunch 
of yellow keys from each stalk, is Our 
Lady’s Keys or Keys of Heaven. 

The bell-like flowers of the fox- 
gloves are fondly known as Our 
- Lady’s Gloves, Thimbles or Fingers. 
The Greater Bindweed has the dedi- 
cation of Our Lady’s Smock, though 
its big, pure, snow-white bells are 
sometimes called Hedge or Bine 
Lilies. 

We cannot overlook the Marsh 
Marigolds with their great yellow, 
cup-like blooms so often called King’s 
Cups, or Christ’s Chalices and Mary’s 
Gold or Mary’s Bud. 


GOLDEN Rop belongs to her, and the 

Mignonette is hers, too, for she 
is Our Lord’s Little Darling. The 
candle-like flowers of the Horse-chest- 
nut were Our Lady’s Candles to 
light her way home at night; and the 
Wild Clematis is Cur Lady’s Bower, 
reputed to have been one of the 
many plants which sheltered the Holy 
Family on their flight into Egypt. 

There are many plants honoured 
with the title of Jacob’s Ladder, or 
Scala Coeli, which is the old botani- 
can title. All plants of this species 
are dedicated to Mary, for she was 
the Ladder uniting earth to Heaven, 
man to God—symbolised by the 
Ladder of Jacob’s vision. 

Of the aromatic shrubs, Rosemary 
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is well known in connection with 
Mary and her Son, the Wild Thyme 
is not so well known. The botanists 
of Germany, Denmark, Holland and 
other lands call it Sanctae Marae 
Lecti Stramen. In Poland it has the 
beautiful title of Macierza Duska— 
the Dear Mother’s Love or Heart. 


E tradition surrounding Mary’s 

Milkworts springs from a place in 
Bethlehem called the Milk Grotto, to 
where the Holy Family are said to 
have moved from the stable for 
greater privacy. 

This grotto is remarkable for the 
extreme purity of the limestone from 
which it is hewn, and this is fondly 
believed to have been the response 
of even the lifeless stone when it 
received on its surface some drops 
of milk from the Virgin Breast. 

Around this grotto several of the 
herbs known throughout Europe as 
Mary’s Milkworts grow abundantly, 
and were probably introduced to the 
West by the crusaders and pious 
pilgrims, 


A™Monc them is the Common Poly- 

pody, the Golden Maiden-hair 
Fern of Kent and Herefordshire and 
the Sweet Angelswort of Germany, 
Scandinavia and France. The grey 
powdery lichen that gathers about its 
roots came first, so the tale tells, from 
Mary’s milk having fallen to earth, 
and from the stained soil the fern 
arose. It is found in Nazareth as 
commonly as here. 


4c @ ox 


Two duellists agreed to meet at dawn. 
“In case I’m a little late,” said the challenger, sorry he 
started all this, “don’t wait—go ahead and shoot.” 





What I Saw in Africa 


SISTER DR. M. PATRICIA KELLY 





HE surroundings, climate, people 

and language are the “ big four” 

out here in Africa, and most 
people say that it takes six months to 
get acclimatised to them. On reach- 
ing Africa everything is new. 

We say good-bye to our travel- 
ling-rugs, outdoor coats and gloves 
—no such encumbrances needed 
now, so they are put into the bottom 
of the trunk to await the journey 
home again. If you have the good 
fortune to arrive in December, as 
we did, you will find the old coasters 
and the Africans wrapped in wool- 
lies at the six o’clock Mass in the 
morning, and generally complaining 
of the “ cold”. 

This cold is caused by the Har- 
mattan, a dust-laden breeze from the 
desert. It was a timely blessing for 
us. It gave us an opportunity to see 
around before the great heat of Feb- 
ruary and March. The Africans hate 
this time. All their ailments are 
“Due to the Harmattan, Sister ”. It 
is blamed for everything that Mother 
Machree blames the devil for at 
home. 


QOvR first night under the mosquito 

net is quite an experience, but it 
gives a great sense of security as 
the night stillness is broken by the 
humming of millions of insects, with 
such harmony as we would expect 
to hear in a city jeweller’s store with 
all the time-pieces going. 


Those same insects are notoriously 
impertinent and have tastes in food 
which could be Irish. The sugar- 
bowl is the favourite meeting-place 
of the ants, but they are quickly 
“ vaporised ” by placing the bowl in 
the oven for a few minutes. 

The moonlit nights in Africa are 
feasts of beauty and the people 
usually have native plays, music and 
dancing far into the night. My first 
experience of their dances was 
gained one moonlit night as I went 
to do night rounds in the hospital. 

The beds in the ward were empty, 
with the exception of a few post- 
operative cases who gazed longingly 
out onto the back veranda, where 
their companions were miaking 
rhythm with their hands and feet, 
and their small attendants were sup- 
plying some wonderful dances in 
perfect harmony. 


FTER Ireland’s quiet roads and 

villages, one. of the most striking 
things to the newcomer is the sea of 
faces which confronts one every- 
where. Countless numbers with 
calabashes on their heads are going 
to the spring, others with a multi- 
plicity of wares on their heads are 
going to market and farm. 

Market—the social event where 
the neighbours meet and discuss the 
latest happenings in their com- 
pounds—deserves special mention, 
for here the Africans combine busi- 
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ness and pleasure in a unique way. 

Every eighth day, the roads, lanes 
and fields are dotted with men, 
women and children, all coming to 
market. The women not only carry 
their wares on their heads, but also 
have the youngest pican (infant) on 
their backs or astride their hips. 

The family thus arrived, assembles 
the goods and arranges them artisti- 
cally and the market begins. “ What,” 
you may ask, “is sold in the market?” 
Everything from a needle to an arm- 
chair. Yams, the African substitute 
for potatoes, oranges in abundance 
which slake our Nigerian thirst, 
palm fruits, which are the chief 
source of income for the country, 
tinned foods as weil as clothing, gay 
turbans, jewellery and haberdashery 
of all kinds. 


OFESSIONALS, too, have their huts” 


and stalls. Here the tailor meas- 
ures and fits his customers, while 
ranged around him his assistants are 
busy at their sewing-machines. The 
barber, too, sets up his shop in one 
of the market huts and there he plays 
havoc with the Nigerian curls all day 
long. 

He has a full-length mirror, and 
the clients must sit in front of this 
while they are being groomed. This 
novel view makes up for any lack of 
skill on the part of the barber. 

The most important social centre 
for the native chiefs and tribesmen 
is the wine shop. Here, refreshed by 
the native palm wine, they settle all 
the palavers and disputes which have 
arisen in the various compounds 
since the previous market. 

The Africans can always rise to 
the occasion, even when the occasion 
is as great as the opening of the Urua 


Akpan hospital. After Solemn High 
Mass, light refreshments were served 
to the visitors and chiefs and the 
ceremony was over—from our point 
of view. But the Africans were not 
satisfied: they had not sufficient pre- 
parations made and their “beeves and 
fatlings ” were not killed, and there 
were no preparations for a feast. 
Then and there it was decided that 
they would hold their own function 
and have a big spread at a later date. 


festive days were long awaited, 
sheep and goats were being 
fattened for the big roast. The morn- 
ing of the big day dawned bright 
and fair. The rain had fallen merci- 
lessly for days before, but today the 
Africans had prayed for fine weather 
and it came. The schoolboys were 
there, dressed in native costume, 
doing their native dances. A brass 
and reed band from Ikot-Ekpene 
came ten miles to supply the music, 
and there were many native cooks 
employed to prepare the feast. 

Everything in Africa begins with 
speech-making. The Parish Priest, 
Rev. S. Deegan, was asked to open 
the function, and then the hospital 
was opened by the Honourable I. U. 
Akpabio on behalf of the county 
council, The paramount chief of the 
place, Chief Ekukmann Bassey, also 
spoke. 

His greatest joy was that now the 
people born in the hospital would 
know the correct age to put on their 
tombstones when they die! That 
night there was a dance from eight 
p.m. to two a.m., and it was a case of, 
“all night long the noise of battle 
rolled ”. 

Next day was Sunday, bur neither 
the band nor the people took rest 
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from their activities. From early 


morning to late night the chiefs and. 


members sat in council whilst each 
village brought its subscriptions to 
help to lessen the hospital debt. 


Frx0m one village, Ikot Ada-Uta, 
situated about a half-mile from 
the hospital, the women brought the 
fruits of their farms as well as money, 
and this caused the chiefs to cheer 
and dance, and the band to strike up 
the music louder than ever before. 


THE IRISH DIGEST 


Scattered around the compound 
were temporary palm huts, each hut 
for a special group—one for Euro- 
peans, one for the, chiefs, one for the 
court members and a few for the 
women. In these huts the people par- 
took of the feast and drank palm 
wine out of enormous pitchers. 

In such a manner do the Africans 
show their appreciation of a new hos- 
pital, erected as a symbol of Chris- 
tianity and health for their wives and 
children. 
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EORGE Borrow, author of 
Lavengro and Romany Rye, 
was a Gaelic speaker. How 
did he acquire the language ? 

His knowledge of Irish was 

picked up on his journeyings 
through this country, when as a 
boy he accompanied his father, 
an English officer on garrison 
duty. (Sce page 47.) 


HY is a wedding ring worn on 
the fourth finger of the left 
hand ? 

This finger was once known as 
the “Medicated Finger”, be- 
cause it was believed a vein ran 
from it direct to the heart. When 
wedding rings came to be worn, 
the Greeks and Romans natur- 
ally chose this finger out of 
sentiment. (See page 64.) 


[DROSERA is worth £2,240 a ton, 
and anyone can gather it. 
Where would you seek this 
precious plant ? 

Drosera, or Sundew, grows in 
boglands all along the western 
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seaboard and blooms from May 
to September. The round-leaved 
variety can be worth 12/6 a 
pound to the cdllector and it is 
estimated that a person can 
gather four to five pounds of 
dried Sundew in a day! (Page 


CAN men keep secrets better 
than women ? 

This popular belief is not 
shared by psychologists. Besides, 
women have always proved most 
reliable and secretive as secret 
agents, private detectives or spies. 
(Page 63.) 


How did Maynooth College 
acqutre its large silver statue 
of Saint George? 

Elizabeth Empress of Austria 
sent it as a memento of her visit: 
it should have been a statue of 
St. Patrick. On realising her mis- 
take she sent a magnificent chas- 
uble, adorned with the arms of 
Imperial Austria, which is still 
used at special ceremonies. 
(Page 67.) 
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LMOST unique in the story of 
railways is the private line at 
Guinness’s Brewery, Dublin. 

The system was constructed in 
1873, under the supervision of Mr. 
S. Geoghegan, a former chief engi- 
meer of the company, and was the 
answer to expanding business and its 
increased transport problems. 

The brewery today covers sixty 
acres on both sides of James’s Street, 
and is served by eight miles of narrow 
gauge line penetrating to all parts, in- 
cluding the quay alongside the River 
Liffey. 


narrow gauge used throughout 
is 22 inches, and there are in 
addition to this some two miles of 
Irish standard, 5 foot 3 inch gauge 
line connecting the premises to the 
C.LE. system at Kingsbridge. The 
brewery is built on ground that rises 
steeply from the riverside, and the 
maximum gradient on the narrow 
gauge is 1 in 40, with a rise of 25 feet 
between the two levels. 

The narrow gauge lines are of tram- 
way type, originally set in granite 
cobble stones but now being relaid 
in concrete. This setting level with 
the surface is necessary, as other road 
vehicles use the yards and raised track 
would obviously be impractical. 

Four steam locomotives are in use at 
present. Desighed by Mr. Geoghegan 
for the line, they were built by 
William Spence of the Cork Street 
Foundry and Engineering Works, 
Dublin. Nos. 13 and 15 were built in 
1895, and Nos. 23 and 24 in 1921. 
These engines have 7-inch by 84-inch 
cylinders and 22-inch wheels. Their 
3-foot wheel base allows them to 
negotiate the very sharp curves on the 
line, some of which have a radius of 
only 18 feet. 

The boilers, which carry a working 
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There is a remarkable spiral tunnel 
over 300 yards long, and a unique 
signalling system 


The 


Guinness 


Railway 


Condensed from the 
Railway Magazine (London) 
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pressure of 180 Ib. per square inch, 
have an inside diameter of 2 feet 
§ inches, and contain 64 tubes, 14 
inches outside diameter, and 2 feet 
10% inches long. The total heating 
surface is 83.36 square feet, of which 
the tubes supply 72.61 feet and the 
firebox 13.75 square feet. 

The engines weigh 7 tons 15 cwt. 
in working order, with 80 gallons of 
water and 3} cwt. of coal. The engines 
can haul a maximum load of 75 tons 
at 4 m.p.h. on the level, and 18 tons 
on the 1 in 40 gradient. 


O types of rolling stock are used— 
four-wheel tip wagons for handling 
malt, spent grain and spent hops, and 
flat double-bogie wagons for casks and 
hops. 
The tip wagons, of which some 400 
are in service, are of unusual design, 
and their high centre of gravity just 
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above the rollers allows of very easy 
tipping. They weigh 15 cwt. and have 
a capacity of 80 cubic feet. Over 100 
flat wagons, weighing 28 cwt., are 
used. Coupling bars are suited to both 
pushing and pulling. 

In the early days the two miles of 
broad gauge track connecting with 
the main line were worked by mount- 
ing a marrow gauge engine on a 
“haulage wagon” or “converter 
frame ”. This ingenious device, which 
is still used, allows a narrow gauge 
engine to be raised by a hydraulic 
hoist and lowered into the haulage 
wagon. The driving wheels engage 
with wheels in the haulage wagon, 
which connect through very low gears 
to the wagon wheels. 

Thus mounted, the narrow gauge 
engines can work the broad gauge 
lines and can haul a load of thirteen 
wagons. The gearing on the haulage 
wagon is proportioned to give the 
engine and wagon about double the 
haulage power of the engine alone. 
The haulage wagon weighs between 
eight and nine tons. 


REGARDING the rise of 25 feet be- 
tween the upper and lower brewery 
levels : originally a hydraulic hoist was 


used to transfer locomotives and 
wagons from one level to the other, 
but this entailed much coupling and 
uncoupling. 

The construction of a spiral tunnel 
on a curve of 61 feet radius, under 
the street separating the two portions 
of the brewery, was then undertaken. 
The tunnel is 288 yards long and 
overcomes the ascent in two and a 
half turns, on a gradient of 1 in 40. 
It is 7 feet 3 inches high and 8 feet 
9 inches wide and the arch has a 
thickness of 16 inches. 
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The tunnel is single track, and a 
simple but effective signalling system 
is used to prevent two trains meeting 
in it. This involves two overhead 
counter-weighted levers, one at each 
tunnel entrance, and connected by a 
wire. A rope hangs from the wire at 
each end. 

When the two levers lie with 
weighted ends towards each other the 
connecting wire hangs slack and indi- 
cates that the line is clear. In the 
reverse position, the wire becomes 
taut and indicates the line is occupied. 

Drivers operate this signalling sys- 
tem on entering and leaving the 
tunnel. If the line is occupied, the 
driver approaching from the other 
end cannot clear it for himself be- 
cause he cannot operate the combined 
weights of the two counter-weighted 
levers. No other signalling system is 
necessary. The points usually are 
operated by a man preceding the train. 


E two broad gauge engines work- 

ing in the brewery have 3 foot 
4 inch wheels, a wheelbase of 6 feet 
and weigh 24-tons. The total heating 
surface is 726 square feet. 

In addition to the steam engines, 
there are twelve Planet diesel narrow 
gauge locomotives, each with a three- 
cylinder National engine of 44 inch 
bore and 6 inch stroke. They have a 3 
foot wheelbase and weigh 7 tons. One 
of these locomotives, newly ordered, 
was loaned by the company for exhi- 
bition at the Festival of Britain. 

The third broad gauge locomotive 
is a Hudswell Clarke 200 h.p. direct- 
drive diesel 0-4-0 with a three-speed 
S.S.S. gearbox and hydraulic coup- 
ling. It has an 8-cylinder engine of 
§-inch bore and 7-inch stroke, and 
weighs 32 tons. 
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Justice can be blind when the defendant is deaf—or seems to be 


Justice Was Met 


THOMAS KELLY 


ETER MOONEY was raking hay in 
Pine of his upland fields when 

he saw the Civic Guard cycling 
along the road which skirted his farm. 
He grunted as the man in blpe dis- 
mounted opposite the path which led 
uphill by his boundary wall. Suddenly 
he recognised his visitor as Guard 
Brian Loftus, a distant cousin of his 
own. He breathed more freely. 

“Good day to you, Peter, good 
day,” the man in uniform called, as 
he came near. 

“A very good day to yourself,” 
Peter responded. : 

“Lovely weather we're getting, 
though a spot of rain’d do the country 
no harm.” 

“Well now, it would and it 
wouldn’t.” The old man studied the 
fleecy clouds sailing overhead. 
“*T would be bad for the hay, though 
good for the growing crops.” 


Hs visitor laughed. “ You’re like all 
the farmers. You want rain in one 
field, sunshine in the next.” 

Peter Mooney fidgeted with the 
handle of the rake. Loftus was clearly 
deferring a disclosure as to the object 
of his cali, “ It isn’t often I have the 
pleasure of a visit from yourself, 
Brian. Were you—ah—wanting ‘to see 
me special? ” 


“Merely a routine visit in th¢ 
normal course of duty.” 

“ Duty? ” echoed old Mooney with 
some uneasiness. “ You mean this is 
an Official call? ” 

The Civic Guard’s nod was prég- 
nant with meaning. “ As you corréctly 
interpret, Peter, the visit is in my 
official capacity. Have a fag? ” 

Mooney declined the cigarette, 
announcing that he preferred the old 
pipe. “Well have a smoke im 
comfort.” 


E two of them moved to a grassy 

mound and sat down on laps of 
hay. The old man filled his blackened 
clay-pipe with much ceremony, while 
the other blew smoke-rings with 
practised skill. “I have the dog- 
licence,” Peter ruminated while he 
tried to guess the reason for his 
visitor’s call. “ My cattle don’t stray - 
on the roads. I dipped my sheep. I’m 
—er...” 

“You're a peaceable man with the 
neighbours,” the other put in help- 
fully. “ You can carry what you hold 
on fair-days, and you’re no poacher.” 

“Every word of it true as Gospel, 
Brian. I think I can claim that I keep 
on the right side of the law? ” 

The guard waved his cigafette. 
“ Maybe you’te forgetting that the 
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law has more branches than a 
chestnut-tree? ” 

“ You never said a truer word. And 
if you obey one law too carefully, you 
might be breaking another.” 


Mooney puffed vigorously to get his 

pipe alight, while the other man 
put in significantly: “That—that 
old-age pension now is a grand thing 
in its way.” 

“ Just so, just so: in its way, it is.” 
The reluctant admission came slowly. 

“A great boon, for aged men and 
women of small means, to have a 
little comfort when they’re turned 
the seventy.” 

The old man cast a shrewd glance 
at his visitor. “ Small means is right. 
Given without meanness, to people 
of the required years, it could be a 
creditable thing. It’s given to them 
that never scraped or stinted, but the 
frugal man gets no sort of fair play.” 

“Easy now, Peter. It’s not as bad 
as all that. The Act is fairly adminis- 
trated. So you—you had a try for it 
yourself? ” 

“And why wouldn’t I? Amn’t I 
going on for seventy-one? ” 

“ Mind you—speaking offhand, and 
not in my official capacity—I’d have 
thought you were a trifle on the snug 
side to qualify.” 

“Snug, how are you!” Peter 
Mooney grunted, pressing down the 
red ash in the bowl of his pipe. “ The 
labouring-man is better off today than 
the struggling farmer.” 

“Still, you haven’t the name of 
being down-and-out? ” 

“ There’s such.a thing as keeping 
the best side out, even when you 
haven’t one.” 

“ You're telling me!” Guard Loftus 
laughed. “ For one thing, cattle are 
fetching a powerful price these days.” 
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OONEY shrugged away the sugges- 
tion. “Oh, there’s great prices 
going, till you try to sell. And things 
are coming down in the shops, till 
you go to buy.” 

“ Still, you have your family well 
provided for. I heard that the means 
test is stricter than ever now, and the 
new pensions officer is very hard to 
get past.” 

“ As hard as the hob of a certain 
place I won’t mention, Brian.” 

Guard Loftus fixed his eye on a 
distant tree in a corner of the field 
as he remarked: “I suppose that he 
came out here to interview yourself?” 

“ He did so, bad cess to him!” 

“ A clever official, by all accounts.” 

“ There’s such a thing as being too 
clever.” 

“ A man on his job has to be wide- 
awake.” Z 

“Ach,” rasped Mooney, “ you’d 
think ‘twas out of his own pocket 
*twas coming.” 

“ He has a duty, to protect the tax- 
payers,” the man in blue stressed. 
“Listen here to me, now: Did he 
cross-examine you very strict?” 

“ Cross-examine isn’t the word for 
it. He nearly turned me inside out.” 

Guard Loftus flicked the ash medi- 
tatively from his cigarette. “Do you 
tell me that, now? They have to be 
strict, I expect.” 

“When was I born, where was I 
born, and why was I born? Was I 
ever in Australia, Madagascar, and 
where was I living the last | fifty 
years?” 

“You see, Peter, the officer has to 
protect the public against those who 
might try and obtain something to 
which they weren’t legally entitled.” 


Mooney looked sharply at the other, 
~~ pious indignation on his weather- 
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tanned face. “And amn’t I one of 
the public he’s protecting?” 

His companion nodded, then pur- 
sued stolidly: “Tell me this, now. 
Did he question you very closely 
about your means?” 

“He might have suspected’ I was a 
millionaire. How much had I in 
government loans and foreign stocks? 
Did I own streets of houses, and lend 
money at gombeen? What pensions 
was I drawing already, and how much 
had I in the bank?” 

“Routine questions, no doubt, 
meant to elicit the full facts of your 
financial position.” 

“*T’ve cartloads in the bank,’ says 
I. ‘ In the only bank I have dealings 
with—the turf-bank, below there in 
the bog.’” 


man in uniform shook his head 
solemnly. “That was a tactical 
mistake—to try and get funny with 
an official. They’re not supposed to 
understand it—not in working hours.” 
A self-conscious laugh came from the 
old man. “ Sure, what harm is there 
in a little joke?” 

“Not if you’re joking all the time. 
But would you say you were joking 
when he failed to drag the full story 
out of you?” 

“He dragged it the second time,” 
the admission came ruefully. 


Civic Guard flung away the 

stub of his cigarette and sat up- 

right. “Now I’m beginning to see 

daylight.” Confidentially he asked: 

“Why had he to come a second 
time?” 

“Because of the long tongues of 
bad neighbours that hasn’t the cour- 
age to sign their anonymous letters. 
He had me so confused the first time, 
about investments and incomings, 
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that I forgot to mention the few acres 
I have back in Ballyscadden.” 

An involuntary whistle escaped the 
guard. “Haven't you fifty acres of 
prime land there?” 

“Didn’t I tell you he had me sort 
of bothered?” Mooney’s answer dis- 
played some irritation. 

“You were very ill-advised to try 
and keep anything back.” 

“ Ah, sure he had me so moidered, 
with his talk about securities. What 
has a man like me to invest?” 

The retort came with a snigger: 
“You invested in fifty acres, Peter, 
and forgot all about them. Tell me 
this, now: Did he administer a 
caution on either occasion?” 

“Caution? That’s a queer thing to 
ask. Couldn’t I see that he was 
primed to the teeth with wicked gos- 
sip, and he as cranky as a weasel 
about it?” Mooney paused, then 
asked tartly: “Why should he 
caution me?” 

“So he didn’t warn you that any- 
thing you’d say would be taken down 
and might be used in evidence at a 
later stage?” 

“ Evidence?” repeated the old man, 
as he flung away his last spent match 
and automatically took the box which 
Loftus proffered. “Is it evidence 
against me you’re saying?” He peered 
at the sheet of paper the other man 
was uncreasing with maddening delib- 
eration. “That’s a—an ugly-looking 
piece of parchment you have there, 
Brian?” 


Civic Guard grinned. “You 
didn’t ever get one of them before, 
I suppose?” 
“It looks remarkably like a sum- 
mons,” Peter Mooney responded. 
“Te does so.” The admission was 
emphatic. “It looks remarkably like 
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one, for the best reason in the world. 
It is a summons.” 

Mooney made no attempt to con- 
ceal his indignation. “ Not for me, is 
it? Sure, how could it be for me?” 

“ Because it’s addressed personally 
to Peter Mooney, of this townland, 
parish, and barony.” 

“You must be making a mistake, 
Brian Loftus. How could a summons 
be addressed to me?” 

“ However it happened,” the man 
in uniform pursued calmly, “it 
charges you with the making of false 
Statements—to wit, the concealment 
of means with a view to obtaining, or 
continuing to obtain, a pension to 
which you were not entitled by virtue 
of the relevant sub-section of the said 
Act.” 

“ Well, of all the outrageousness,” 
Peter Mooney spluttered, discarding 
his pipe and jumping up from the 
hay-lap. “ I knew that officer was no 
friend of mine, right from the start.” 


ae 
L°FTvs, lying flat on his back, merely 
blinked in the sunlight. “ Most 
likely the officer was severely impar- 
tial. Maybe your house didn’t strike 
him as the likely domicile of a pro- 
spective pensioner.” 

“ Spite, that’s what it is! The spite 
of jealous neighbours.” The angry old 
man shook a fist towards a house in 
the distance. 

“ Still, it doesn’t sound as if you’d 
been—er—terribly straight over the 
affair. If I was you, I’d have a lawyer 
to defend me.” 

The new angle on his case made 
old Mooney forget his indignation for 
the moment. “I will that! The best 
lawyer in Cloghergully. Which of 
them would you recommend? A good 
advocate should be able to turn that 
lad inside out.” 
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“I wouldn’t be so sure of that,” 
the guard countered impartially. 
“The officer’ll have what you said 
taken down in black-and-white, Even 
Mr. Mac himself couldn’t shake a 
report was written on the spot.” 

For a while Peter Mooney, deep in 
thought, looked down at the sprawled 
figure in blue. Then he ruminated: 
“TI Suppose now there isn’t any— 
there wouldn’t be a—you wouldn’t 
have any suggestion yourself? I mean 
as to how I could wriggle out of it.” 


UARD LoFrTus considered the point. 

“It might be a good policy to 
plead guilty, and throw yourself on 
the clemency of the Court.” 

“Never!” Mooney again shook an 
angry fist. “I won’t crawl to the 
highest Court in the land. Ill throw 
myself into their teeth first. Didn’t 
you say that officer should have 
cautioned me?” 

“I did not!” Loftus countered with 
emphasis. “ I merely asked the simple 
question, had he done the likes. But 
now that I remember it, I’m dis- 
tinctly of the opinion that administer- 
ing a caution before questioning 
is the sole prerogative of the Garda 
Siochana.” 


FoR a while the silence in the corner 

of the hayfield was broken only by 
the trilling of the larks overhead. 
Guard Loftus produced a packet of 
Cigarettes and without a word the old 
man accepted one. When it was 
alight, he settled himself again on a 
mound of hay and ventured: “I’m 
sure Mr. Mac’ll have a brainwave to 
help me out, even if a clever man like 


yourself hasn’t one.” 


AZILY the man in uniform watched 
a procession of smoke-rings dis- 
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solve and vanish. Then he spoke 
deliberately: “I don’t go in for 
brainwaves. But you remind me of a 
case I once heard in Court, against 
a man of about your own years. The 
poor fellow was as deaf as a stone 
wall, end they all got tired shouting 
questions at him. He told me after 
*twas the first time his deafness came 
to his rescue. But that’s no use at all 
to you, Peter, as you’re not deaf.” 

Old Mooney coughed and splut- 
tered as he held the cigarette away. 
“The cigarette, Brian. That’s why I 
never use them. They always give me 
a smoker’s cough.” : 

With an indulgent smile _ the 
younger man puffed vigorously. “I 
was telling you about a man in Court, 
how the deafness helped him out of 
a tight corner?” 

“I know you're trying to tell me 
something, Brian. Speak a bit loftier, 
if you please.” 

“ The man I mentioned was stone- 
deaf,” the guard asserted loudly. 

His companion looked at him 
bleakly. “ You're still talking, because 
I can see your lips moving.” 

At the top of his voice Loftus 
shouted: “J said twas almost a pity 
you weren't deaf.” 

Mooney’s head went wagging up 
and down despondently. “ Dear, dear. 
I don’t know who you're talking 
about, but I’m sorry to hear the poor 
man is gone.” 

“There’s nobody dead, you oma- 
dhaun!” rasped the guard. “I said 
the man was deaf—d-e-a-f—deaf !” 


ghost of a smile flitted across 
Peter Mooney’s face. “I think 
maybe I’d hear you better if you 
didn’t shout, Brian. Speak slowiy and 
distinctly, please.” He cupped his 
hand behind his ear. 
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Guard Loftus shook with uneasy 
laughter. “ Well, if you’re not one of 
the world’s prize twisters, 
Dutchman.” 

“And who put the idea into my 
head?” old Peter questioned with a 


I’m a 


grin. 

“TI did nothing of the kind.” 

“ Oh. Maybe you'll say next that I 
didn’t hear you correctly.” 

“TI simply told you about a case 
that I once listened to in Court, and 
I on duty there.” 

Mooney gave way to hearty laugh- 
ter. “ Now, isn’t that the remarkable 
thing about it? I mean being a bit 
hard of hearing in Court. You need 
never tell a lie about it.” 

“Only a really good actor could do 
the likes,” commented the man in 
blue, trying to dismiss the subject. 

“ What, actor are you saying? Sure, 
you need only look as blank as a 
baby, and keep saying: ‘ Speak up, 
sir, will you, if you don’t mind,’ or 
maybe, if it suited the occasion:, 
‘Could you speak a bit more lofty, 
Your Worship?’ ” 


OFTUS shook his head negatively. 

“ Codology like that would most 
likely only vex the District Justice.” 

“ Ah, he’s a much kinder man than 
that, Brian. Sure, he’s used to dealing 
with all kinds of awkward people. 
Even if he got cross with me and 
yelled: ‘Can’t you hear me?’, 
couldn’t I say innocently that I'd 
never any trouble before in hearing 
people who pronounced their words 
distinctly?” 

“Well, that’s a good one.” The 


‘Civic Guard slapped his thigh. “Don’t 


we all think we pronounce our words 
perfectly? Especially when we don’t 
know any better?” 

“There you are, then. He’d only 
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say: ‘Take that poor fellow out of 
here. His trouble is vanity. He’s too 
proud to admit he’s as deaf as a gate- 
post.’ ” 

The guard laughed in spite of him- 
self. “ Well, if that isn’t the greatest 
bit of blackguardism ever I heard! If 
your brain was working like that and 
you a young man, how did you keep 
out of prison all your years? But 
you’re a lucky man that the Civic 
Guards have nothing to do with the 
prosecution.” 


“you mean the civic officials ‘ll 
handle me gently?” . 

“TI mean that you’re a caution of a 
scoundrel. But I’d better be off. If I 
stay any longer it might be suggested 
that I was as good as encouraging you 
in your nefarious design.” Loftus 
stood up and brushed some wisps of 
hay from his tunic. 

“ Sure you gave me no encourage- 
ment,” Peter Mooney remarked wide- 
eyed. “ You only told me a story. The 
brainwave was entirely my own.” 

“Well, I hope it keeps fine for 
you.” Loftus started down the hill 
field as he added: “ Good day to you 
now, Peter Mooney.” 

“Will you speak a little louder, 
sir?” the old man called after him. 
With an impish grin on his face, he 
finished: “ I never have any difficulty 
understanding people whose pronun- 


ciation is correct. Ha, ha, ha...” G 


Slowly he went across the field to his 
hay-rake. 


EE weeks later Guard Brian 
Loftus was on duty in the day- 
room of Cloghergully Garda Station. 
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Carefully he unfolded the week’s 
edition of the Cloghergully Star and 
Sentinel and settled down to read the 
report of the cases heard at the latest 
District Court held in the village. He 
lingered over the account of the pro- 
ceedings instituted by the State 
against Peter Mooney. He shook his 
head solemnly as he perused the final 
sections of that account: 

“The District Justice stated that 
he would like to comment in particu- 
lar on the extremely fair manner in 
which the case against the old man 
had been.presented by the pensions 
officer. Mr. Moriarty had quite can- 
didiy admitted that, until the defen- 
dant had been called to the witness- 
chair, he was unaware that Peter 
Mooney suffered from extremely 
defective hearing, and so might not 
have fuily appreciated the exact signi- 
ficance of the questions addressed to 
him by the official. , 

“Continuing, the District Justice 
stated that, while he made the sug- 
gestion with all due deference to the 
Ministry responsible, he did think it 
desirable that in such cases the rele- 
vant questions should be reduced to 
writing, and written answers obtained. 
In all circumstances of the present 
case he thought that justice would be 
met by his dismissal of the charge on 
the merits.” 


UARD LoFtTus looked thoughtful as 

he refolded the paper. “I wonder 
now,” his thoughts ran as he drew a 
pad of official forms across the table, 
“I wonder now, could I, by any 
stretch of the imagination, have been 
regarded as aiding and abetting?” 


Cw od 
AN argument is two people trying to get in the last word 


first. 
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* He thought with his hands 


Quixotic Genius, Henry Ford 


ARET GARKETT, author of The 

Wild Wheel (Cresset Press, 

15/-), asked his friend Henry 
Ford where ideas came from. The 
Automobile Emperor considered the 
question carefully :— 

There was something like a 
saucer on the desk in front of him. 
He flipped it upside down and 
kept tapping the bottom with his 
fingers as he said: “You know 
atmospheric pressure is hitting 
there at fourteen pounds per 
square inch. You can’t see it and 
you can’t feel it. Yet you know it 
is happening. It’s that way with 
ideas. The air is full of them. They 
are knocking you on the head. You 
don’t have to think about it too 
much, Just suspend in your mind 
the thought of what it is you want. 
If you do that, then you can for- 
get it. You can go about your busi- 
ness thinking and talking of other 
things, and suddenly the idea you 
want will come through. It was 
there all the time.” 

This great “ boss mechanic”, this 
dynamic quixotic genius, who was 
Henry Ford, thought with his hands. 
He worked things out for himself, 
the Ford way, and had a horror of 
experts : — 

“Our men are not exoerts,” he 
said. “ We have most unfortunately 
found it necessary to get rid of a 
man as soon as he thinks himself 
an expert. The moment one geis 
into the expert state of mind a 
great number of things become im- 


possible. Our new operations are 
always directed by men who have 
no previous knowledge of the sub- 
ject, and therefore have not had a 
chance to get on really familiar 
terms with the impossible.” 


NOTHER of the great man’s phobias 

were statisticians; he believed 
that their facts are dead before being 
written down :— 


He had the kind of feeling for 
statistics that most people have for 
snakes, even friendly snakes. “ Too 
many figures,” he said, “ make your 
head swell up like a drum.” Never- 
theless, they persuaded him to let 
them make a few figures just to 
prove how useful they might be— 
only a few. He had forgotten all 
about it when one day, a year 
later, he stood rigid with bewilder- 
ment on the threshold of a large 
room full of computing machines, 
tabulating typewriters, mimeo- 
graph equipment, people drawing 
lines on large sheets of quad-ruled 
paper, and some coloured charts on 
the walls. He beckoned to a person 
who looked up, and said to him: 
“What’s this?” The startled per- 
son said: “ This is our Statistical 
Department, Mr. Ford.” 

He stared for a moment with 
the look of one trying to remember 
something, then turned and walked 
away. In the yard, he found 
Sorensen, the Production Manager. 
“Did I hear you say you needed 
some space?” 
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Sorensen said: 
like hell.” 

Ford said: “In that corner on 
the second floor where I’m pointing 
there is a big room. I just now hap- 
pened to look into it. A lot of 
people making figures. You can 
have that space if you will go and 
take it.” 


“I need space 


Sorensen called two men to 


come in a hurry with crowbars, 
armed himself with a blunt instru- 
ment, and the three of them, de- 
scending upon the Statistical De- 
partment, wrecked it down to the 
floor, computing machines, type- 
writers, desks, everything. The ter- 
rified statisticians scattered and 
went home, only understanding 
that their department had been 
destroyed by an act of Providence. 


JN 1914, he had startled the States by 
the dramatic move of putting all 
his employees—down to and includ- 


ing the floor sweepers—on a mini- 
mum wage of five dollars a day, and 
had cut the working day to eight 
hours. The consequent impact on 
_the lives of Ford workers was so ter- 
rific that their “boss mechanic” 
was persuaded to set up a Social De- 
partment withe a specially trained 
staff to impose upon the “ new rich” 
among workers a proper code of 
living :— 

They had to be sober, they had 
to like work and they had to be 
family-loving. Since now, for the 
first time, they could afford decent 
homes, they were forbidden to take 
in boarders. That was a custom 
among them that made the home 
“a place to make money out of 
rather than a place to live in”. 

That was his first experience 
with paternalism. In a few years 
he was sick of it. He distrusted 
social service workers as a strange 
race and their language bothered 
him. Suddenly, out went the Social 
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Department. Let people manage 
their own lives. 


Forp made his first “Ford ”—a 

buggy box mounted on four 
bicycle wheels—when he was a young 
engineer in the Edison Illuminating 
Company of Detroit :— 


He was seven years of nights 
making it, while holding down his 
job in the daytime. As he identified 
the bits and pieces of scrap it was 
made of—engine cylinders from a 
steam exhaust pipe, wheel hubs 
from railroad washers, and so on— 
he remembered driving it for the 
first time by the light of a lantern 
in the middle of a rainy night, how 
he had got from the Mayor of 
Detroit a special permit to appear 
on the streets with it in daylight, 
and how, when it stalled, as it 
sometimes did, he would chain it 
to a lamppost for fear somebody 
would make off with it before he 
could get back with repairs. The 
drive was a little leather belt, which 
perhaps had a better bite in the 
rain that first night. He could go 
only forward, but it would go, and 
it got him home, where Mrs. Ford 
was waiting with an umbrella. 


In 1903, after two failures, he 
launched his third attempt as a 
manufacturer of motor cars. Five 
years later, he inaugurated the world- 
famous Model T, the car for the 
great multitude. Soon, every other 
car on the U.S. highway was a 
Model T. It caused a _ social 
revolution : — 


It is impossible for members of 
this generation to know what a 
displacement the Model T had in 
the lives of their fathers. It was a 
mechanical animal such as never 
existed before and will never be 
seen again. It changed the folkways 
of a nation. It enriched the fund of 
native humour and became the 
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butt of so many jokes that it was 
always on the defensive, which 
alone would have endeared it to a 
large segment of human nature. It 
had some of the characteristics of a 
mule, the patience of a camel, the 
courage of a bull terrier, and in 
bad situations it could be very gal- 
lant, although there was latent in 
it a whimsical hostility to the 
human race. When you cranked it 
on a cold morning it might come 
at you. 

To know if it had oil in the 
crankcase you had to crawl under 
and fiddle with two pet cocks. To 
know where the gas was you had 
to lift the seat cushion, unscrew the 
cap and poke a stick into the gas 
tank. In emergencies it could do 
without either oil or gas. It had 
no speedometer. If you drove too 
fast and the engine got red hot you 
stopped to let it cool off. 


FTER nineteen years of life and an 

output of 15,000,000 cars, Model 
T died, frozen by the rigidity of its 
design. It was succeeded by Model 
A and, later, the first V8. 

Between Edison and Ford was a 
famous and lasting friendship :— 

On Edison’s side it was whim- 
sical, indulgent and Socratic; on 
Ford’s side it was romantic and a 
little extravagant. They were the 
copybook prodigies of their time, 
heroes of the same mythology, and 
not rivals. . . . Emotionally, they 
were children. 

They had the same naive faith in 
the value of ignorance :— 

Whether Ford got the doctrine 
of the value of ignorance from 
Edison or Edison from him, is an 
immaterial question. were 
born that way. Both made their 
discoveries by a kind of unspoiled 
original sense. For their attacks on 
the impossible they had but one 
tool. That was trial and error. 
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“ story is bunk,” Ford had said 

during that world-spotlighted 
case for libel which he brought 
against the Chicago Tribune for call- 
ing him, in print, an ignoramus. His- 
tory took a sweet revenge. For Ford 
came to be fascinated by any object 
that had a history. To house his huge 
collection of Americana, he made 
that extraordinary personal toy, the 
Greenfield Village and Museum, 
which was the delight of his last 
years. 

The present claimed his mind, the 
future his imagination; but, at heart, 

Ford was an incurable rustic. 
In Greenfield, he even revived the 
old folk dancing—hiring teachers, 
organising classes and holding folk- 
balls. He delighted in his forty 
fiddlers (especially the one who, at 
eighty-five, could dance and fiddle at 
the same time). 

He had searched high and low in 
the countryside for those old fiddlers 
who could remember old words and 
tunes :— 


One day he gathered up his 
doctor companion, Roy McClure, 
saying: “Come on. I’ve heard of 
a good one.” It was a long drive 
into the country. On the way he 
said: “It will probably be a little 
farmhouse. The woman won’t be 
expecting us, and yet nothing will 
do but she must feed us. Let’s 
feed her.” At the next town they 
stopped at a hardware store and 
got something that would do for a 
grill and at the butcher’s for some 
steaks and at a grocery store for 
salt and pepper and bread and 
butter. When they arrived the 
fiddler was not at home and Ford 
astonished the woman by asking 
her not to send for him but to eat 
with them while they waited. He 
made a fire, got some green corn 
out of the field and cooked a very 
good dinner. 

So the ancient fiddler found 
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them when he returned to his roof- application in the New Industrial 

tree, his own woman enlisted on Age. For the great “ boss mechanic ”, 

the side of the strangers, and there the sands were running out :— 

was no escape. Life and work and play all as 

When Henry Ford was eighty, one thing, like a three-ply thread, 
tragedy struck a hitherto happy until the mysterious weaver has 
family life; his only son, Edsel, died. used it up and the end runs off the 
His own powers were failing. Five | empty spool. On the night of that 
years before Edsel’s death, Henry terminal event a terrific storm 
had had to surrender to U.S. organ- —_ broke upon Dearborn and the won- 
ised labour: and his philosophy of | derful Edisonian world was blacked 
business, which had built him his out while Henry Ford died by the 
empire, had no longer a practical light of a coal oil lamp. 


True Humility 


SoME people have the strange idea that humility is a weak virtue and not 

very practical. It is anything but that. It takes real strength of character 
and a keen sense of values to allow ourselves to be guided by others who 
know more about a subject than we do. And it pays off, too, even in the 
things of this world. 

In a recent article Pete Martin tells us this about Jimmy Stewart, popular 
movie star: “Henry Koster, a director . . . believes that ‘ Jimmy Stewart 
has the most essential quality any actor can have, humility.’ 

“No matter how many tricks an actor has or no matter what miracles of 
make-up are wrought on his behalf,” Pete Martin continues, “ Koster thinks 
that without humility, he’s not an actor; he’s merely a peddler of make- 


believe as phony as a putty nose.” 
—TuHoMAS A. Laney, C.S.C. 


Have You Played ‘‘ 25”? 


RELAND developed a card game that was regarded as national in that it was 

practically unknown in other countries, and it remains popular into our 
own day. This was known as the “ Fives” game, which remains in favour 
under other names of “25” and “45”. 

It has been described by sturdy devotees as “the only manly game of 
cards.” It certainly assumes robust qualities, characterised by heavy table 
thumpings and vociferous “ trumpings ” when it reaches the point of vital 
deeisions. At one time, and probably still—though in a more restrained 
way—it was said that there was no crossroads or sheltering roadside hedge 
in Ireland that hadn’t its own “card school” or assembly of players and 
interested spectators. 

Away back in 1674 a commentator on card games wrote: “Five cards is 
an Irish game, and is much played in that kingdom for considerable sums 
of money, as All Fours is played in Kent, and Post and Paid in the west of 
England.” Post and Paid, it may be added, was the origin of the game of 
Poker, which became the great card game of America, and came back to 
Europe under its new name, and with new rules. 

—Cork Evening Echo. 
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Contemporary, Historical and Fiction Death “ Crane’s Court, by Eilis Dillon. (Faber 
10/6 


Selected Prose of Bernard Shaw, edited by Diarmaid 
Keseell (conetable. tary ns PY Diarmaid Bret Malone: Texas Marshal, by Penn Dower, 


; (John Long, 7/6.) 
Manat, |, MacCarthy. (Macgibbon and Plan for a Christian Bactory, by Alan Turner, 
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Coun ap-Makers’ Art, by ward Lynam. (The 
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, 5 Wildfowler's Year, by Aylmer Tryon lu 

A — Heritage, by James Harpole. (Cassell, Monahan, (Collins, 42/-.) 
Sally Conanagh, by Charles Kickham, (James The Apprentice, by Joseph Tomelty. (Cape, 12/6.) 

Duffy & Co, Dublin, 7/6.) Genesis, by Kevin Faller. (Boardman, 9/6.) 
Speeches from the Dock, 4 T. D., A. M. and D. B, Wishing Well, by Gerald Heard. (Faber, 21/-.) 

Sullivan, (M. H. Gill, Dublin, 9/-.) Castles in Spain, by Frank Clune, (Angus and 
The Story of Ski-img by Arnold Lunn, (Eyre and Robertson, 15/-.) 

Spottiswoode, 15/-.) The Countryman’s Workshop, by James Arnold. 
The Swallows of the Garret, by Malachy G. Carroll. (Phoenix, 10/6.) 

(Mercier s, Cork, 12/6.) The Collegians, by Gerald Griffin, (Talbot Press, 
Echoes from the Decies, by Thomas Tobin. (Water- Dublin, 10/6.) 

ford News, 9/6.) National Treavuses in Dublin, by Hector O'Connor, 
In Praise of Trees: an Anthology for Friends, (Sign of Three Candles, ‘Dublin, 10/6.) 

by Nancy Price. (Frederick Muller.) 
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The Secretary’s Lament 


]F the secretary writes a letter, it is too long, 
If he sends a post-card, it is too short, 
If he doesn’t, he’s slipping: lazy, 
If he attends a meeting he’s butting in, 
If he stays away he’s a shirker, 
If he duns a member for his dues, he’s moaning, 
If he doesn’t, he’s slipping, 
If he asks for help, he is incompetent, 
If he does not, he’s bullheaded, 
If he writes his minutes complete, they are too long, 
If he condenses them, they are incomplete: 
If he takes on a subject, he’s trying to run things, 
If he remains silent, he has lost interest. 


Ashes to Ashes, Dust to Dust, 
If others won’t do it, the Secretary must. 




















HOW POSITIVE ARE YOU? 








REASONABLE degree of aggressiveness is necessary if we want to live 

active, worthwhile lives. Some people shrink from this because they 
lack confidence in themselves and are afraid of being thought “ pushing.” 
Consequently, they are prone to stay in their own little corner and allow 
the world to pass them by. 

A positive personality goes ahead because he is interested, enthusiastic, 
and keen on getting things done. Try this test to check on yourself. 
5 gt “yes” or “no” to the questions before turning to the key at 

e end. 

1.—Do you always ask if you don’t know? 

2.—Would you take the first step to make friends with a stranger? 

3.—Do you enjoy talking to different kinds of people and people in 
different walks of life? 

4.—Do you sometimes change your customary routine—for example, 
take up a new hobby, learn to play a new game, eat strange food in a 
foreign restaurant? 

5.—Do you like planning alterations in your home and carrying them 
out yourself? 

6.—Would you change your job for a better one if it meant moving to 
another town and working among strangers? 

7.—Do you take an active part in the social life and community activities 
ot your town? 

8.—Do you prefer working and playing with others to solitary activities 
like reading? 

9.—Do you often find yourself naturally taking the lead in work or play 
with others? 

10.—Do you take a keen interest in the world around you—politics, 
the economic situation, international affairs? 

11.—Is your time fully occupied with your work and interests? 

12.—Do you get a thrill out of tackling a difficult job? 

13.—Are you quick to sense opportunities and go after them? 

14.—Are seebacks regarded as a challenge to your courage and ingenuity, 
rather than depressing obstacles? 

1§.—Do you welcome responsibility? 

16.—Are you quick to offer people your help and support? 

17.—But, personally, do you prefer standing on your own feet to asking 
others to help you? 

18.—Would you take the first step in clearing up a misunderstanding 
with a friend? 

19.—Are you generous about making allowances and forgetting past 
disagreements? 

20.—Are you always concerned with your problems as they are and what 
you can do about them, rather than with wishing and day-dreaming? 

Count five marks for every’“ yes.” Over 7o is good; 60-70 is highly 
satisfactory and 50-60 satisfactory. From 40-50 is fair. Under 40 is not 
satisfactory. 

—The Psychologist. 
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Heater and Chick-Rearer 


USEFUL LABOUR-SAVER FOR OUR 

agricultural country is an electric 
heater which can also be used for 
rearing chickens and piglets. An 
infra-red dull emitter warmer, it has 
a fully enclosed heater element. Over 
the heater is an aluminium reflector 
which throws down the irfra-red 
rays. 

Its electrical consumption is from 
a quarter unit per hour up to just 
under half a unit per hour for the 
largest size. The smaller size is suffi- 
cient for a small litter of bonhams or 
for up to 100 chicks*and costs 
£2 16s. 8d. complete; for 150 chicks 
the cost is £3 18s. 8d., and for 200 
chicks £5 12s. 8d. 

There are a cable and three-foot 
suspension chain. The chicks are 
reared under this heater for about 
four weeks, a piece of corrugated 
cardboard, firmly held, being required 
for the chicks, the cardboard making a 
circle about 2’ to 2’ 6” in diameter. 
The heat is gradually reduced by 
raising the heater on its chain. 


Irish Nylon Protector 


NOTHING HAS YET BEEN INVENTED 

to make nylon stockings ladder- 
proof against all contingencies, but a 
new product developed and perfected 
in Ireland reduces the risk of ladders 
by about 80 per cent. This new pro- 
duct consists of a chemical formula 
which restores elasticity to the nylon 
thread. The chemical is incorporated 
in a liquid detergent. 

The method of use is to add a few 
drops of the liquid to about a pint of 
warm water in which the stockings 
are washed—the actual washing en- 


sures that the chemical acts on the 
whole stocking. As most forms of 
laddering are caused by caught 
threads or by holes with fish net 
stockings, this product will prove a 
boon. 


New Irish Cutlery 


[N_ Newsripce, Co. KILparz, Is 

Ireland’s “steel town”; not only 
today but in the far-distant past it 
was known for its metal products, 
and for pikes and swords, the latter 
winning renown for craftsmanship. 
Now, a firm here has produced a new 
all-Irish product — mother-of-pearl 
type handled cutlery. 

The cutlery is manufactured from 
the bar steel stage, is forged, ground, 
polished and the handles attached. 
The mother-of-pearl handle is most 
attractive; the process of making it is 
a recent discovery and consists of 
combining fish scales with plastic to 
give a realistic imitation of nacre. 
The firm intends later to manufac- 
ture silver hollowware, and already 
produces high-class condiment sets,, 
entrée and butter dishes. 


Sav'ng the Aches 


IGNERS OF HOUSEHOLD APPLI- 
ances hold constantly in mind the 
aches and pains of the housewife, 
especially the bending and bowing of 
kitchen work. Now, on the Irish 
market, is a table-height cooker which 
will be particularly welcomed, for it 
is designed to lessen fatigue. It is a 
small-sized cooker, 16” 154” x 14”, 
and is thermostatically controlled. 
The hot-plate is beside the grill 
instead of over it and incorporates a 
grill and four burners. By this means 
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the heat may be reduced from eight 
to four flames on each burner by 
turning the tap, the lower heat being 
for simmering. There are two back 
burners, one of which is the high- 
power type for very fast boiling. 


Learn Your Origin 


SECRETARY OF THE IRISH 
Ancestry Guild informs us that 
inquiries regarding Irish wills, deeds, 
the origin, meaning and synonyms of 
Irish names, pedigrees, coats of arms, 
etc., may be sent to 22 Farmhill 
Road, Dundrum, Co, Dublin. There 
is an extraordinary variety of sur- 
names in Ireland, and some have over 
a score of forms; the twenty most 
common surnames, in order, are: 
Murphy, Kelly, Sullivan, Walsh, 
Smith, O’Brien, Byrne, Ryan, Connor, 
O’Neill, Reilly, Doyle, McCarthy, 
Gallagher, Doherty, Kennedy, Lynch, 
Murray, Quinn and Moore. These 
are all anglicised forms of the original 
names. 
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New Washing Machine 


IS A NEW WASHING MACHINE 
on the market in white enamel 
which is bound around the edges 
with rubber. The lid, too, is rubber 
bound for more effective sealing and 
to prevent chipping. I« is hand- 
operated and pressure is adjusted by 
a screw on the top. -A rubber hose 
which lets off the water from the 
washer has a rubber ball stopper. 
The hose folds into the washer 
cabinet when it is not in use. 

Cost of this medium-sized machine 
is £30. It is mounted on rubber 
castors to give further insulation on 
stone flours and has wheels at the 
back. To move the machine around, 
the front must be lifted, and be- 
cause there are no wheels at the 
front the washer cannot move for 
ward while it is being operated. The 
wringer fits in one position but can 
be folded over the machine when not 
in use. 
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The Odds Against It 


ACCORDING to present statistics your chances are: — 
Of living to 90 years, if male 


Of having a common cold in winter 


Of having heart failure 


Of committing suicide, if male 


Of being married by the age of forty 
Of parent objecting to an elopement 


Of parenting a girl baby 


T= next (June) issue of THE IRIsH DiGcEsT will be published on Thursday, 


May 28th. 
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BEARING YOUR OWN 
EMBLEM or CLAN CREST ABB 





} With pride and for the first 

/ time out of Ireland, we offer 
these Clan lies to 
countrvmen overseas, The 

| are absolutely unique an 
bear yourown HistoricCLAN | 
CREST, correct jn colour and 
design and YOUR NAME 
PAB, Over 400 surnames 
always in stock. Available 

/ on (A) the famous Irish Tie 
with (regd.) Harp and Sham- 
rock design, or (1) supert 

\} plam tie in green, wine or 
brown, Please state “A”’ 
or colour preference in 
“B,"’ and name and address 
in block capitals. 


Price 10/- or $1.50 post tree 


DE MOLEYNS of Dublin Ltd. 


63 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin, Eire. 
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LS. VARIZN & CO. 92 TALBOT St DUBLIN 





BRENNAN 
INSURANCES 


LIMITED 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 
TO CONSULT US 
BEFORE RENEWING 
YOUR INSURANCES 


‘lelephone : 78358-78359-78360. 
Telegrams: BRINSURE, DUBLIN. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 


1,2,3 Westmoreland St., 
DUBLIN 











PASSING 
VARIETY 


The Spice of Irish Life 


Contains numerous drawings 
and articles on matters of 
topical and general interest 
by Ireland’s leading humorous 
artists and writers. 
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PRICE 6d. MONTHLY 


Published by the Parkside Press Ltd. 
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Penguinness 


From an article bya member of Sir Douglas Mawson’s 
Antarctic expedition of 1929. 


* The stores ” (left by Mawson’s earlier expedition 
of 1911) “* were in good condition after 18 years ; cocoa, 
salt, flour and matches from these stores were actually 
used afterwards . . . There were also four bottles of 
Guinness on a shelf, which, although frozen, were put 
to excellent use.” 

The Belfast Telegraph, April 10th, 1933 


Wherever you are, in cold weather or in hot, 
Guinness never varies. It looks the same, it 
tastes the same, and it is just as “ good for 
you” as it has been for nearly 150 years. 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


G £.2074 
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